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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
llege with a background of culture and scholarship.’ 


“TT 


Standard four-year college for women with highest 
accreditation. Founded 1842 

Enrollment limited. Early application for admission 
necessary. 


L. WiLtson JARMAN, President Box M, Staunton, Va. 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
1776-1941 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VA. 

A Christian college for men where the chief concern is the welfare 
of the individual student. To this end a sincere effort is made to 
keep athletics a game, social life wholesome, scholarship high, and 
spiritual values real. Owing to the fact that the college has been 
unable to accommodate all who have applied, those interested are 
requested to enroll as early as possible. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Offers the unique advantage of the tutorial system of 
individual instruction; provides the finest type of liberal 


education; appeals particularly to exceptional students. 
Limited enrollment—no mass production. 


Address Registrar, SOUTHWESTERN 


Mempuis, TENN. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


Of Kentucky — Founded 1819 


College for Men and a College for Women on separate 
campuses in same town. For catalogue write: 
ROBERT L. McLEOD, Jr., President 


Danville, Kentucky 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


\ senior college for women. Excellent educational advan- 
tages and Christian training at moderate cost. Courses 
leading to B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. 
degrees. Piano, organ, voice, violin and public school 
majors in music. Commercial course. Graduates in demand. 


Henry G. BepinceEr, President. Red Springs, N. C. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
DECATUR, GA. 

The enrollment for September, 1941, is in progress. 
Rooms are all at the same price. Choice may be made 
in the order of application. We suggest that registration 
details be arranged now. 

President J. R. McCAIN, 
Box S. 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
A liberal arts college for women. Beautiful campus, 
modern, attractive buildings. Definitely Christian as to 
teaching and life, exceptional cultural advantages, whole- 


some social life. Student body not too large for individual 
attention. 


Sports: tennis, archery, canoeing, swimming, horseback 
riding. 


Unique plan of Intensive Instruction. Total expense for 
session, $460. 


Just the place for your daughter. 


G. T. GILLESPIE, President. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR LAY WORKERS 


A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Religious Education and Master of 
Religious Education, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond, Virginia 











OUR FRONT COVER 
Our front cover shows the main avenue in 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital city of Brazil. This 
avenue is considered the finest street in one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. Rio’s 
harbor, out of which rise two striking moun- 
tains, is surrounded by a number of beautiful 


beaches. 





Tue Presbyterian Church has always stood for 


high standards of education. These colleges offer 
educational opportunities under Christian influ- 
ence to Presbyterian young people. Each college 
gladly responds to inquiries from parents, young 


people and others. 
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Hymn Meditation 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 

“How Firm A Foundation” is one of the grand hymns of the Church, sung to either of two well- 
known tunes, “Portugese Hymn” or “Protection.” The first-mentioned tune is the one to which 
this hymn is most often sung in our Church, while our fathers and mothers probably liked “Protec- 
tion” best. 

This is a hymn about the Bible, which brings to mind the words of II Peter 1:4, “Whereby are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious promises.” Truly the foundation of our faith is laid “in 
His excellent Word.” There are seven stanzas to this hymn, though few hymn books print more than 
four or five. Let us note, as we read this stately hymn of Christian faith, how the stanzas are built 
directly on words of Scripture. 

‘ “How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent Word! 

What more can He say than to you He hath said, 

You who unto Jesus for refuge have fled?” 
“The holy scriptures ... are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus,’ Il Timothy 3:15. Read also Mark 16:6, John 3:16, Matthew 10:32, John 14:6. “These are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name,” John 20:31. 

“Fear not, [ am with thee; O be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 

Upheld by My righteous, omnipotent hand.” 
Almost the exact words of the prophet Isaiah appear in this verse, “Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 1 will up- 
hold thee with the right hand of my righteousness,” Isaiah 41: 10. 

“When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 

The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow; 

For I will be with thee thy troubles to bless, 

And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


“When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace, all sufficient, shall be thy supply; 
The flame shall not hurt thee, I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 
These two stanzas express the thought of Isaiah 43:2, “When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” These verses also bring to 
mind other precious promises such as, Deuteronomy 31:6, Joshua 1:9, II Corinthians 9:8; 12:9. 
“E’en down to old age all my peoples shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love; 
And when hoary hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in My bosom be borne.” 
This stanza, of special comfort to elderly people, expresses the truth of Isaiah 46:4, “And even to your 
old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you: I have made, and I will bear; even I will 
carry, and will deliver you.” 
“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 
I will not, I will not desert to his foes; 
That soul, tho’ all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I'll never, no, never, no, never forsake!” 
This last stanza, based on the words of Hebrews 13:5, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” is 
a fitting climax to this hymn of victorious faith, and brings to mind the comforting assurance of 
Romans 8:31, 35, 38, 390. 
his hymn was a favorite of Robert E. Lee, who was often heard humming it, and of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and is the stay and comfort of many saints today, as it has been in the past. Through it the 
meditative heart feels compelled to lift a prayer of praise to God for the Master who said to all who 
obey His Word, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 


Mrs. Joun V. McCay 
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Courtesy of Farm Security Administration. Photo by Lange 


Migrants from Oklahoma arrive in California via cotton fields of Arizona 


merica on Wheels 


By HELEN WHITE* 


IN THE BERRY SECTION OF ONE OF OUR SOUTHERN 
states, a group of Anglo-Americans of good pioneer 
heritage were encamped. They were to harvest the 
strawberries that you and I enjoy. Their homes were 
tents, lean-to’s, and despairing looking trailers. 
Sitting outside one of the tents was a tall, under- 
fed, and remorseful looking man. He stood as the 
Council representative drew near, and greeted her 
without enthusiasm or interest. As they became en- 
gaged in conversation, the man’s voice grew hard 
and bitter as he answered questions about his life. 
Yes,” he said, “I’m a migrant, forced into it be- 
cause I could no longer raise cotton, and my home 
was sold. How do I like it? Well, my hope is to 
settle down again soon, for this life is a tiresome one, 
full of many problems. You ask what some of them 
are? Do you know what it means to be a citizen-at- 
large? Well, that is what I am, a citizen-at-large 
without the privilege of citizenship. What do I 


ee 
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- 7 Western Migrant Supervisor, Home Missions Council of 
North America, St. Louis, Mo. 
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mean? In the first place, I have three children. They 
are not encouraged to attend schools in sections 
where we stop. Then, my wife was quite ill and we 
needed a doctor, but, when we said that we were 
from another state, we were told that we could go 
back there for our help, as their relief funds were 
gone. Last winter we were hungry, but we were not 
given food, because we were non-residents, and non- 
residents are considered last, because they do not 
‘belong.’ What do I think about this country? Well, 
I tell you, when a man is treated like a citizen-at- 
large, the country doesn’t mean much to him. Have 
I met the church, or have I been to church? Well, 
in some places we found centers where our children 
could go, but, in most places, the church played no 
part in our lives. Again, we do not ‘belong’!” 

“We do not belong” echoes in every section of 
these United States, for in every state are a group 
of mobile Americans, going from one section of the 
country to another, looking for a way to make a few 
pennies for bread. These migrants may be found 
following the crops from one state to the next, or 
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Courtesy of Farm Security Administration 


Top—This farm family has come from Arkansas to pick fruit 
in Berrien County, Michigan. Photo by Vachon. 


Center—Migrant mother and children in camp near Weslaco, 
Texas. Photo by Lee. 


Bottom—Florida migratory agricultural workers leaving 
North Carolina for New Jersey. The truck holds thirty-five 
persons. Photo by Delano. 


they may belong to oil gangs, going trom one oi 
field to the next. We find many today on the out- 
skirts of large cities where the men of the families 
are hoping to find employment in defense projects. 
also many are found around the sites where the 
camps are being constructed for the draftees. All 
these are classified as migrants, “depression pioneers.” 

Reasons are numerous why these folk are “on the 
road.” First of all, there has been, during the early 
“30's,” a depression that forced many businesses to 
fail, so out of the Northeast have come many unem- 
ployed textile workers, Second, many of the coal 
mines have become mechanized, and many miners 
have been forced to look elsewhere for jobs. Third, 
hundreds of thousands of folk were forced off their 
farms by the dust storms and other climatic con- 
ditions. Fourth, the mechanization and breakdown 
of the South’s main crop, cotton, have forced many 
to leave their homes. Fifth, a recent increase in the 
mechanization of cane-cutting is beginning to take 
its toll. Sixth, for the past two or three years, there 
have been many individuals through the Southland 
who have felt that there should be a change in the 
method of making their living. To this end, many 
farmers have brought in herds of cattle and are now 
raising steers. To have sufficient grazing land, they 
have been buying up many of the sharecroppers’ 
homes, and these sharecroppers have been forced 
to find employment elsewhere. Seventh, tractors are 
being used extensively in the middle section and 
southern section of the country. One tractor has re- 
placed as many as five or six families, and today we 
have 1,000,000 tractors in use. As the reader may see, 
the basic reason for the number of unemployed and 
migrant people can be attributed to the economic 
condition of the country. 

There are many other conditions that have caused 
this uprooting, especially in the farm areas. First 
and foremost, the fact that one crop has been raised 
has led to the eventual wearing out of that particular 
soil. Then, following that same thought, the dust 
bowl area had been overworked in the last war and 
the ground that should have been used for grazing 
was used for the raising of wheat. Then, too, it 1s 
true that in the rural areas the youth have not been 
taught to make their living in any way other than 
by farming. In other words, the lack of education 
has had something to do with the present conditions. 
So, due to these reasons above, these folk “on 
wheels” include skilled, professional, and unedu- 
cated workers. There are nearly three million of 
them, with nearly one million children. We ought 
to make a great effort to meet these families with a 
definite program that is friendly and helpful. 

These families are found in 48 states, and they 
represent many different nationalities. Contrary t0 
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Children in Farm Security Administration migrant camp, Tulane, California 


the belief that all the migrants are in California, it is 
a revelation to know that Texas claims 300,000; 
Louisiana, 50,000; Florida, 70,000; Arkansas, 50,000; 
and altogether, throughout the Midwest and South, 
may be found nearly one million migratory folk. 
Up and down the eastern seaboard may be found 
still another large group, so the reader may see that 
migrants are found everywhere. 

To this end, the Protestant Church, representing 
23 denominations under the Home Missions Council 
of North America, has been active for 21 years in a 
definite religious and educational program. 

Within the last four or five vears, the govern- 
mental agencies have become very much interested 
in this problem throughout the country, and we 
find that the Farm Security Administration is at- 
tempting to rehabilitate many of these families 
through the Farm Loan Bureau. They are also erect- 
ing temporary migrant camps where those “on the 
toad” may live while they are harvesting the crops. 
In many areas, this type of housing is oftentimes an 
improvement over the housing supplied by the 
growers. Two of these camps are in Florida, and 
four in the Rio Grande Valley. Louisiana and Ar- 
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kansas have been surveyed for additional camps for 
migrants. These temporary quarters are of course a 
bright spot in the lives of these people. Another 
agency of the government that is interesting itself 
in them is the Employment Service. In Texas and 
Arkansas the Service has worked out plans for these 
people who are going from one section of the state 
to another. The Service is still in its infancy, but has 
great potentialities. The Children’s Bureau Division 
of the Department of Labor has been making a study 
of the educational facilities open to the migrant 
children, and is hoping to make a recommendation 
within the near future. The Division is laying before 
Congress the Voorhies Bill, that will provide tem- 
porary relief for the migrants before they get jobs 
in any state where they may be. The Tolan Com- 
mittee has been studying the situation and has had a 
series of five hearings held across the country. This 
committee hopes to make some definite recommen- 
dations on the conditions found, Congressman 
Sparkman of Alabama was on the committee and 
could probably give more details of the findings. 

It is well for the church groups to understand 
what the other groups are doing. It is also gratifying 
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to know that the government agencies commended 
the church for pioneering in this field. The pioneer 
work of the church to which the government 
agencies refer has four emphases of service for those 
“on the road,” with the aim to extend the Christian 
influence among these people. 

The first service is that of a Children’s Center. A 
centralized location is found where the children of 
migrants may assemble daily for religious, health, 
social, and handcraft instruction. The program aims 
to give to the children a definite understanding and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and His love for all peo- 
ple; and to show what the love of Jesus in the hearts 
of Christians will lead them to do for others. Arkan- 
sas has had two of these centers, one in Judsonia and 
one in Fayetteville. They cared for approximately 
125 children as well as parents. 

The second service embraces a recreational pro- 
gram for youth, or it may be referred to as a re- 
creating of new ideals and philosophies within the 
lives of these young men and women. This is done 
through campfires, competitive games, discussion 
groups, and evangelistic services. 

Third, there are several missionary nurses that call 
upon migrant families and give them help when they 
need it, ‘and often provide clothing and food when 
needed. In many places, where there is no other 
program, the missionary nurse will have a Sunday 
school “under the trees,” and the Christian message 
is brought to our migrant neighbors in that way. 
This year, for the first time, the church has placed 
a missionary nurse in the Rio Grande Valley, and 
she reports ‘that she has been able to meet many of 
the families and has tried to bring temporary hap- 
piness into their homes. Also in the strawberry area 
in Louisiana, a nurse will start her duties about the 
first of April, and will pioneer in a section where 
no work has been carried on. 

The fourth service is that of a minister whose 
responsibility it is to call upon these families and 


have evangelistic services, as well as to be a confidant 
and help in time of trouble. In many localities, the 
church has been asked to counsel with local minis- 
terial groups 2 and women’s groups to determine what 
may be done for the migrants in their section. It 
is a fine step forward to have local communities real- 
ize their responsibility and try to find ways and 
means to meet it, The church has many such com- 
munities throughout the country which have helped 
to change attitudes that have been unfair to the 
migrants. Their contribution has been an excellent 
one. For a concrete example, the people of Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, have approached their problem 
through a local committee which has accepted much 
of the responsibilty for their migrant folk. 


These four types of service have reached thov- 
sands, but there are millions to be reached. This 
service program must increase, but at the same time 
the church must be interested in what remedial 
efforts may be tried by other agencies to give “those 
on the road” a permanent home in which to earn 
their daily bread. 


The question may arise, “What will be the solu- 
tion of this problem?” First of all, it must be recog- 
nized and understood, and then any unfair attitude 
must be changed. There should be a “working to- 
gether” of all groups motivated by Christian prin- 
ciples to find ways and means for better serving the 
migrants. Ultimately it is hoped that they will be- 
come rehabilitated. Until this is accomplished, the 
church must continue to carry on in the name of 
Christ. : 


In the Christian teachings, Jesus requested that we 
“love our neighbor.” May our Christian love be so 
strong that we may give proof of that love to these 
neighbors and thus help to make their lives happier! 
In this way we will be recognizing that “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 








“Have you ever thought what a world we could make if we put into peace 
endeavors the energy, self-sacrifice and codperation we use in the wasteful- 
ness of war?”—Quotation from GENERAL Sir ARCHIBALD Percy WaAVELL, 
British general in command in Africa and the Middle East. 
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Do Christians 


By WARREN H. STUART* 


“Hold the World Together’? 


“And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
All power is given unto me in heaven and earth. Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you: and, lo, | am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

—Matthew 28: 18-20. 


THIs GREAT COMMISSION, THE FINAL CHARGE OF JESUS 
to all His followers, is a most inclusive command. It 
has four universals: all authority, all nations, all 
teachings, all the days. It is thus seen to be quite 
universal; it is plenipotentiary, world-wide, full- 
orbed, age-long. It covers the entire project com- 
mitted by our Master to His church as its main busi- 
ness. It is perhaps the surest fulfilling of the will of 
God that we humans can know. So our home and 
foreign enterprises may well be linked as a combined 
effort this year as World Missions. 

Until recent dreams of world-conquest, cherished 
by aggressor nations—dreams thus far unrealized— 
there have been two structures of human coépera- 
tion that aimed to embrace all mankind. 

1. The League of Nations grew from fancy 
into a definite proposal as a result of the World 
War, and was brought to birth in the Treaty of 
Versailles. President Wilson was in a sense its father 
and chief advocate. How we hoped it was the 
League that should redeem the world! It embraced 
56 nations, the only non-member large countries 
being Russia, Mexico, and the United States. De- 
spite these and other defects, for 20 years it did 
much constructive work and prevented at least 
three wars from breaking out. 

2. The Christian Church, founded by Jesus and 
His apostles 20 centuries ago, has been living and 
spreading continuously since then, despite much 
corruption, division, and other hindrances. Its most 
widespread growth has been in the last 150 years, 
due to world-wide missions; so that now there are 

iristian groups to be found in every country and 
tribe under the sun. 

Two personalities have figured dramatically in 
the world’s news lately—Halifax and Haile Selassie. 
The former slipped into this country and was given 
SES 


Ps Warren H. Stuart, Ph.D., pastor of the church at Sykes- 
ule, Maryland, was formerly a missionary in China. 
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unprecedented welcome by the head of a friendly 
power; the latter slipped back into his own land, 
greeted by aides and chieftains in a united revolt 
against tyranny. 

Two and a half years ago, these two personalities 
faced each other under circumstances even more 
dramatic. On May 12, 1938, Selassie’s tragic figure 
appeared before the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to plead for justice. A few minutes later, tear- 
stained, he walked out of that hall in a silence that 
seemed loud in its condemning of his assesors. For 
20 years the League had proclaimed principles of 
freedom and justice and peace; but now they con- 
doned an Act of violent invasion of one member- 
nation by another. Lord Halifax became the spokes- 
man of that embarrassed, conscience-stricken, yet 
helpless assembly; in a futile effort to save face and 
perpetuate an irstitution, he said that between “de- 
votion unflinching but impractical to some high 
purpose, and the ideal of a practical victory for 
peace, the stronger claim was that of peace.” “He 
gave us to understand,” says one, “that in an im- 
perfect world, so strangely composite of good and 
evil, principles should be suspended that peace 
might be preserved, and that compromise with evil 
was necesary to make possible the continued exist- 
ence of the League of Nations.” 

Was he right? As if Peace could be bolstered up 
through injustice and violence! In another 15 
months there was no more peace; in another 20 
months, for all practical purposes, the League was 
dead! 

On that same day, May 12, 1938, seventy-nine 
delegates from 29 religious communions represent- 
ing 130 religious bodies in 20 countries met in 
Utrecht, Holland, and laid the foundations for a 
World Council of Churches. They were carrying 
out instructions from the great conferences of Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh. Their basic aim was to make 
Christianity effective in the world. 

That day may mark an epoch. The two events 
are symbolic of significant trends in recent history. 
That pathetic scene in the Palace of the League 
stands for the abdication, collapse, bankruptcy of 
combined human efforts—merely human—to build 
a better world. The little, insignificant, unadver- 
tised gathering at Utrecht symbolizes a faith that 
the world will be saved only as men put themselves 
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in God’s hands to work and pray, “Thy Kingdom 
come!” 

President Roosevelt said, in his third inaugural 
address, that nations, like individuals, have a body, 
mind, and spirit, and of the three, the greatest is the 
spirit. Brittle humanity, in close touch physically, 
through the accomplishments of science, has never 
before been so shattered in mind and spirit. The big 
human family is disrupted. Our hope is now in the 
Christians throughout the world, drawn to each 
other in the love of Christ. They hold spiritual fel- 
lowship around His cross, w hich draws men to- 
gether as nothing else can. 

“Long ago, as the Roman empire was tottering, 
the writer of the Epistle to Diognetus, a beautiful 
Christian document of the second century, made 
this amazing statement: ‘It is the Christians that hold 
the world ‘together.’ They did indeed. But, more 
than that, they transformed the world; they Chris- 
tianized the empire; they Christianized and civilized 
the invading barbarians.” 

I ask you, is there any better hope for the world 
in our tragic modern day? ? 

Therefore I beg of you to work for the Church’s 
program of missions with all your might. First, be- 
cause it is the very genius of Christianity to share, to 
spread the glad news. If the Great Commission had 
never been “uttered, its compelling urge is inherent 
in Christian discipleship. Second, because of man- 
kind’s deep and desperate need of God in Christ; to 
live in a pagan atmosphere, here or abroad, with 
God’s grace unknown, unused, is indeed despair. 
Third, because we need to keep our own Christian 





faith sweet and strong in times like these. 

One of my most useful and precious Possessions is 
my right arm, It serves me well in many ways. = 
yet, through sheer inaction, I can easily lose it; 
will hang at my side, flabby, shrivelled, useless. But 
a thousand times more useful and precious is my 
Christian faith. It serves me well in these dark days. 
Yet it, too, may lose its vitality; I may “risk the real 
peril of inaction.” Rather than that, I will be “al- 
ways abounding in the w ork of the Lord”—labor 
that is not in vain in the Lord. 

You ask how to work for missions? Four methods 
come to mind. 

a. Ask of God. Ask in faith, and ask abundantly. 
Many specific requests are suggested in our Com- 
mittee’s leaflet. 

b. Give to God. Give cheerfully and amply. Last 
year our Church gave about two dollars per capita 
for Assembly’s Home and Foreign Missions. This 
year our government is asking fifteen billion dollars 
from its people for defence—more than a hundred 
dollars from each man, woman, and child in the 
land—fifty times our paltry two dollars for missions! 
Is this a healthy proportion?—two cents on the 
dollar? 

c. Speak winsomely to people—the unbelieving, 
the indifferent. Write a letter, give a printed gospel 
word, draw them into Christian fellowship. 

d. Live charmingly, convincingly, before people. 
Your life can count for God, on every person you 
associate with. 

More FOR MIssions—more what? More asking, 
more giving, more winning, more living! 












Some Special Petitions for Prayer 


“And he spake a parable unto them to this end; 
that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.”—Luke 18:1. 

“The things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God.”—Luke 18:27. 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
ing petitions: 


That there may be a growing sense of oneness 
among all the Protestants of the world—that we 
who are in places of security and comfort may 
truly share in the experiences ‘of those who suffer, 
th rough prayer and other ministries. 


That through the observance of the Children’s 
Foreign Mission Day 1 in the local churches of our 
Assembly, the interest of the child life of the 


Church may be enlisted in the telling of the gospel 
of salvation to people of other races and nations. 
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That the observance of the Birthday Season and 
the bringing of gifts by the women of the Church 
may give definite evidence of growth in the grace 
of Christian giving; that these gifts may help to 
extend the Gospel of Christ far into the great un- 
churched areas of Brazil. 


That Rural Life Sunday, may direct the attention 
of our people to opportunities for service to the 
neglected communities of our Assembly, and, that 
as a result, provision may be made to ‘minister to 
the life yet unclaimed for Christ in our own coun- 
try. 


That God’s rich and abiding blessing may be upon 
the meeting of the General Assembly of our 
Church conv ening in Montreat, North Carolina, 
at 7:30 on the evening of May 22. 
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By JUAN ORTS GONZALEZ* 


TopAyY MORE THAN EVER THE AMERICAN HeEMI- 
sphere, from the extreme north to the extreme 
south, can be called “The New World.” Mankind 
at large looks to this hemisphere with great anxiety 
for the present and even 
greater expectation for the 
future. All the democracies of 
the world are convinced that, 
without the help of this con- 
tinent, and principally of the 
United States, they are doomed. 
Christianity, as well as democ- 
racy, is being violently at- 
tacked and wilfully calumni- 
ated in the recrudescence of 
tyranny and paganism exhib- 
ited by the totalitarian states. 
The Church as well as the 
State is involved in this tre- 
mendous struggle to protect 
our continent and to fulfill the 
expectations of mankind. In 
spite of our inexhaustible re- 
sources and our billions for 
armament, we shall be thwarted 
in our efforts if our continent 
is divided; for a divided con- 
tinent will offer to the totali- 
tarian states bases near-by for 
interference with our defence program. Fortunately, 
now and for the first time, we can say that the whole 
American hemisphere is united in purpose. 

The man who writes these lines has visited almost 
all of the Hispanic republics; has attended, as dele- 
gate of our Church, the Protestant congresses of 
Panama, Montevideo, and Havana; was for many 
years editor of La Nueva Democracia and, in that 
capacity, kept up by frequent correspondence 
friendly relations with leading statesmen and editors 
of the Spanish republics; and now wishes to state 
emphatically that the friendly solidarity of this 
hemisphere is today not only a fact, but one beyond 
his expectations during the years he worked so 
hard for its accomplishment through the medium 
of La Nueva Democracia, which was published first 


* . 
*Dr. Orts has been for twenty-eight years a member of the Com- 
mittee on CoOperation in Latin America with headquarters in New 


York City. At the present time he is working with the New York 
City Mission. 
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Dr. Juan Orts Gonzalez 


A Marvelous Opportunity and a Momentous 
Responsibility presented to our Church. 
Will she respond nobly? 


to prepare the way for Latin-American intellectuals 
to receive the gospel, and secondly to promote 
mutual understanding and real friendship between 
the Hispanic Republics and the United States. (His- 
panic is the more correct des- 
ignation, because it takes in 
not only the republics speak- 
ing Spanish but also Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil.) 

Pages could be filled with 
quotations from statesmen, 
educators, newspaper and 
magazine writers of both 
North America and the His- 
panic republics, to prove the 
great importance which they 
attach to the friendly solidarity 
of the American Hemisphere 
and to the part played in its 
achievement by the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Let me 
quote only Republican ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, in 
the United States; Carlos Da- 
vila, for a time President of 
Chile, once ambassador to the 
United States, and now chief 
editor of the greatest news- 
paper syndicate in Hispanic 
America; and a very recent statement by Frederick 
E. Hasler, president of the Pan American Society, 
which is composed of leading men of both the 
United States and the Hispanic-American Republics. 

With the head-line, HOOVER PUTS HOPE IN THE 
NEW WoRLD, Americas are Sanctuary for Ideals of 
Civilization, the NEW YORK TIMES of December 
8, 1940, quotes the following from a broadcast by 
Mr. Hoover: 


“There is something even more formidable than war and 
conquest which unrolls in Europe and Asia. Within it is 
a sinister revolt against a civilization which is based upon 
liberty and religious faith. It is laying waste the moral 
and spiritual structure of mankind. . . . Here alone, in the 
New World, today remains the air which creative minds 
must breathe. Here alone remains free speech, free 
thought, free press, free worship. Here alone is the dignity 
of men and women still respected and protected.” 


The statement made over the radio recently by 
Senor Davila was to this effect: 
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“For more than one hundred years, Uncle Sam was mis- 
trusted in Hispanic America, and in some of the republics 
hated. Today he is trusted and loved by statesmen, edu- 
cators, and the common people. Only some politicians, 
bought by foreign interests, hold out against him. He is 
now the hope of the world and of the Hispanic part of 
the American Hemisphere.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES heads its report of 
Mr. Hasler’s speech: NEW WORLD HELD FORCE FOR 
PEACE, Head of Pan American Society says Co- 
operation Among 21 Nations Creates Power. 

The text says: 


Mr. Hasler asserted that 1940 would stand out as a great 
mile-stone in the history of Pan-Americanism. Everyone 
of the twenty-one republics of the Americas, he added, 
has of necessity a deeper appreciation of what Pan- 
Americanism really means and of its practical value to the 
entire Western Hemisphere in time of threatened danger. 
The dream of Simon Bolivar, the father of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, of a day when the republics of the New World 
would join hands for mutual protection, as well as for the 
development of cultural and commercial relations, is now 
a reality, he pointed out. 

“By its purity of motive, righteousness of purpose, its 
strength and its solidarity, Pan-Americanism is today the 
strongest moral and defensive force for peace in a war- 
torn world,” he said. “This is because Christianity, de- 
mocracy, and Pan-Americanism have common ideals— 
they are one and inseparable.” 


However, while agreement as to the fact and im- 
portance of the friendly solidarity of this hemi- 
sphere is so unanimous, it is far from being unani- 
mous as to which factors prepared the atmosphere 
for the emergence and growth of the Good Neigh- 


bor Policy, and which can crystallize it and make it 
increasingly the most vital and important foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Many of the factors named by some dailies and 
writers have been in the past and will be in the 
future obstacles and misrepresentations rather than 
helps; as, for instance, our tourists, merchants, and 
moving pictures. Many of our tourists give a shock 
to Latin Americans; many of our traders are hated 
there; and the moving pictures which we export to 
those countries are not at all a fair representation of 
North America. On my way as a delegate of our 
Church to the Congress of Montevideo, I made the 
acquaintance of a prominent Roman Catholic priest 
who, when I spoke to him of the many good things 
of the United States, said to me: “Why, then, do 
the moving pictures which you export to Hispanic 
America show only a country scarcely semi-civi- 
lized?” And just today, (January 22, 1941) some 
prominent men and women of Hispanic America 
expressed their bitter protest in the leading Spanish 
daily of New York, because many moving pictures 
misrepresent Hispanic America by emphasizing the 
worst and not the best of those countries. Gabriela 
Mistral, the Chilean poetess, unable to be present per- 
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sonally in the Protestant Congress of Montevideo 
in 1925, wrote a letter to be read aloud in which 
she said: “What a different picture of North Amer- 
ica is given by tourists, traders, and movies, fron, 
that given by North-American missionaries and edu- 
cators. The former create misrepresentation, mis- 
understanding, and sometimes hatred; while the 
latter create mutual understanding, admiration, and 
gratitude.” 

Our politicians have done worse yet sometimes, 
The Big Stick Policy and the Dollar Policy aroused 
much enmity against the United States. The sending 
of marines to Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, 
provoked not only misunderstanding but real hatred 
of this country. Even the Monroe Doctrine, which 
was so warmly received by Hispanic America when 
it was proclaimed, later became hateful because some 
of our politicians applied it in such a way that A. 
Laurence Lowell, while president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, ironically said: “For some of our politicians, 
the Monroe Doctrine and its application are equiva- 
lent to a declaration that the American Hemisphere 
is a hunting preserve on which only the United 
States has the right to hunt.” However, today we 
can rejoice in the Good Neighbor Policy, which 
embodies all the good points of the Monroe Doc- 
trine but excludes the objectionable ones. 

In this great accomplishment of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, it happens, as it usually does, that the 
real factors—because they are humble and self- 
sacrificing—are ignored; while the selfish boisterous, 
wordly-minded, and self-advertising factors are put 
to the front. No; the most efficient and powerful 
agencies in creating the basis upon which is now 
being built the Good Neighbor Policy are the 
Protestant primary schools, secondary schools, and 
colleges, and the humble missionaries going around 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ and being them- 
selves a visible and practical example of that gospel. 
Such institutions and such men are the factors 
which dispel the constant misrepresentations and 
calumnies of the totalitarian states which, by crafty, 
systematic, and widespread propaganda, have tried 
to present the United States as a rotten democracy, 
as a debased country, as a utilitarian nation in which 
pleasure and the dollar are the only ideals. The 
spirit of self-sacrifice of those missionaries and the 
great and Christian help given by the Protestant 
educational institutions are the facts which have 
opened the eyes of millions of persons of all classes 
in the Hispanic republics to see a different and 
truer North America. 

In turn, those same missionaries—by their writings 
and lectures on visits home—have exhibited a dif- 
ferent Hispanic America to their supporting con- 
stituency. 
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These two great services have been recognized 
by Professor William Spence Robertson, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his important book, Hispanic- 
American Relations with the United States, in the 
following paragraph: 


“Those Protestant missionaries who have zealously 
preached and faithfully taught in Hispanic-America have 
served to make the citizens of that region and United 
States citizens better acquainted with each other; they 
have spread the Protestant faith and disseminated the 
educational ideas of the United States in Hispanic- 
American countries; and they have also conveyed to the 
United States a knowledge of Hispanic-American con- 
ditions, customs and ideas.” 


Let us speak more concretely about what those 
missionaries have done: 

(1) In regard to religion, the best justification of 
the Protestant missionaries is that, in countries in 
which the official church has almost displaced Christ 
as the center of worship and belief and has substi- 
tuted Mary and the saints, the missionaries are suc- 
ceeding in replacing Christ as that center; and that, 
in countries where the religious books and the 
preaching have been almost exclusively about saints 
and fictitious miracles and debasing superstitutions, 
the missionaries by their preaching and daily visiting 
and efforts are distributing and making known the 
gospel, which is the best and most practical means 
for establishing the real Christianity. 

(2) Protestant missionaries have rescued from un- 
belief or have prevented from becoming unbelivers, 


a considerable number of prominent Hispanic- 
American statesmen, educators and writers. To ap- 
preciate the importance of that work, let us hear 
what Kenneth G. Grubb, a great English scholar 
who knows Hispanic America so well, and has 
written a great many books on this subject, says: 


“It is reckoned today that about a quarter of the popula- 
tion of Latin America is confessedly atheist or agnostic, 
while the religion of most of the remainder is hardly a 
vital factor in their conduct.” 


We could give the names of scores of those whom 
Protestant influence has saved from unbelief in those 
republics, from Mexico to Argentina, and from 
Brazil to Chile; but I shall name here only two, 
Haya de la Torre from Peru, and Emilio del Toro 
trom Puerto Rico. The first is so influential that, ac- 
cording to reliable information, he received a sweep- 
ing majority of votes in the last presidential election. 
He is the leading man of one of the most interesting 
and constructive political parties of Hispanic Amer- 
ica, known as APRA, which means “Asociacién Popu- 
lar Revolucionaria Americana”. Long ago he said to 
an intimate friend: “I was not only an unbeliever, 
but I could not even hear the word ‘God’ without 
feeling a painful revulsion in my physical body.” 
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Today he is in deep sympathy with the gospel. The 
second is one of the most esteemed persons in 
Puerto Rico, the Honorable Emilio del Toro, highly 
respected by all; but could he keep his glowing faith 
alive without the vision of the gospel which Prot- 
estants gave him? The missionary teaching about 
separation of Church from State, ‘tolerance and re- 
ligious freedom, has given to such men a different 
view of Christianity from that enforced by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. : 

There are yet two more important services ren- 
dered by Protestant missionaries in Hispanic Amer- 
ica: (a) Wherever the Protestant influence is felt, 
an awakening of the best which remains in the 
Catholic appears; new schools for the previously 
neglected poor are opened; new Sunday schools of 
the Roman Catholic type to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Protestant Sunday schools, are func- 
tioning; some better preaching is heard; even so- 
cieties of the type of Italian Cardinal Ferrari are 
established for the distribution of the gospel in some 
dioceses, with the approval of the bishops; “El Dia 
del Evangelio” (The Day of the Gospel) is cele- 
brated. Long ago a prominent Spaniard, Angel 
Ganivet, made in his book, widely read in both 
Spain and Hispanic America, Ideario Espaol, this 
strong affirmation about the service which Protes- 
tants render to the Roman Catholic Church: “The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ought to welcome the 
fact of scores of Catholic clergy becoming Prot- 
estants, to save the majority of the Catholic clergy 
from becoming utterly corrupt in religion.” 

Dr. John A. Mackay in his excellent book, The 
Other Spanish Christ, quotes from a French abbé 
who visited Mexico in 1931 his opinion about Prot- 
estant missionaries, and then makes this reply to it: 
“The best thing which could happen in the spiritual 
life of the continent would be an increasingly strong 
Protestant movement, that would oblige the church 
(Roman Catholic) to put her house in order and get 
ready to fulfill her mission.” 

Very recently, one of the most prominent Cath- 
olic priests of Brazil—and, by the way, a personal 
friend of Rev. Miguel Rizzo, whom many of our 
Presbyterians heard in Montreat three years ago— 
published a book entitled, Should Roman Catholics 
Read the Bible?, in which he declares that almost no 
Catholic family has a Bible and—what seems to him 
more shameful—that Catholics, when they hear that 
someone reads the Bible, say: “You must be a Prot- 
estant, because only Protestants read the Bible.” This 
writer also condemns many of the popular devo- 
tions not only as superstition but some as blasphemy. 
One is forced to ask, From where did he get that 
vision, if not from the teaching and practice of 
Protestant missionaries? (b) Likewise, our mission- 
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ary work has helped greatly in the promotion of 
popular and better education. For two centuries the 
education of the poor and the common people in 
Hispanic America had been dreadfully neglected. 
The great landlords and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy felt like the slave-holders—the less the slave 
and the péon know, the better they can be handled 
for the purposes of their masters. So, it is no exag- 
geration to say that a great majority, perhaps 90%, 
of the poor had no primary schools even; and our 
missionaries opened the first primary schools for 
their education. In that respect, they fill an enor- 
mous need; and many of the governments welcome 
them for this reason. The most striking example of 
that need, and of the way it is met by our mission- 
aries, is found in the schools of Rev. William C. 
Morris which, by his will, he left to the govern- 
ment of Argentina. From Dr. Mackay’s, The Other 
Spanish Christ, 1 quote the following statement 
about those schools: 


“Thirty years ago, Mr. Morris founded a school for poor 
children in the Argentinian metropolis. The work grew 
and the number of schools was multiplied. In 1930, 6,200 
children were being educated in the Argentine Philan- 
thropic Schools; and 330 orphan boys and girls were 
housed in the new orphanage called ‘El Alba’ (The 
Dawn.) In the course of those years (thirty), 140,000 
Argentine children have passed through the Morris 
Schools, as they are familiarly known. ‘All for my God, 
my Country and my National Government’ is their 
motto. 


What Rev. William Morris did on such a great 
scale has also been done on a smaller scale by our 
missionaries. Is not such work worth while? ~ 

Although the university man of Hispanic Amer- 
ica may know well Universal History, the General 
History of Literature, the General History of Phi- 
losophy, and Esthetics, he lacks altogether the real 
and practical aim in learning. He studies to know 
and learn in order to be able to speak about general 
subjects; but the missionaries have taught their 
pupils to know and to learn, not only for the pur- 
pose of talking about these things, but principally 
for living by their knowledge and learning. The mis- 
sionary has given reality, practicability, and life to 
learning. This explains the fact that some of our 
schools and colleges have revolutionized and re- 
vitalized the teaching for better practical results in 
some of those countries. 

Because our schools and colleges use more practi- 
cal and progressive methods, the leading and liberal- 
minded statesmen and the most enlightened educa- 
tors of those countries are friendly to us. For in- 
stance, Montalvo, in his famous, “Mercurial Eclesi- 
astica’”’ addressed to the Archbishop of Quito, quotes 
the gospel and follows the teachings of the mission- 
aries. Agustin Alvarez, the greatest of the Argen- 
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tinian sociologists, states that the teachings of the 
Protestants are better than the teachings of the 
Roman Catholics. The contemporary sociologist of 
Argentina and one of the greatest today in His- 
panic America, Alfredo Colmo, expresses the same 
opinion. Manuel Gamio, the Mexican archaeologist 
and anthropologist, probably the greatest scholar in 
those two lines in Hispanic America, teaches the 
same; and Eugenio Maria de Hostos, the greatest 
sociologist and educator of the West Indies, de- 
clares in his book about Ethics that the moral teach- 
ings of Protestants are better than those of Roman 
Catholics. 

If the Good Neighbor Policy is today so impor- 
tant that newspapers, magazines, educators, states- 
men and national governments, speak of and sympa- 
thize with it as something vital for this hemisphere 
and for the world at large; and if our missionary 
work has been and continues to be one of the oreat- 
est factors in opening the way for such a policy, 
does this not present a strategic opportunity for 
appealing to our constituency in particular and the 
American people at large, for moral support and 
economical help in carrying on our missionary 
enterprise in Hispanic America? 


A MOMENTOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


It is providential that our Church has important 
missionary work in two of the most influential 
countries of Hispanic America: Brazil and Mexico. 
These two republics, more than all the others com- 
bined, will decide whether the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which has started so well, shall grow and 
crystallize into something permanent and beneficial 
for the whole American hemisphere and even for the 
whole of mankind. Kenneth G. Grubb, the English 
scholar already quoted, in his most recent book 
published about four years ago, states plainly in the 
following quotation that Brazil and Mexico are 
going to be the leading countries in the Evangelical 
movement in Hispanic America: 


“The Evangelical movement in Latin America will prob- 
ably look increasingly to Brazil and Mexico, and less to 
the River Plate, for leadership in codperation, new ¢x- 
periment, and fresh forms of approach to the masses. 


And in both countries we have very influential and 
important missions. 


Brazil 


Excluding Alaska, Brazil is a larger country than 
the United States. It has increased in population in 
the last decade about 11,000,000; while the United 
States has in the same time increased only between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000. Of our work in Brazil, 4 
man whose name I am not free to mention but who 
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has spent many years in Hispanic America, who 
now has influential relations with all the Boards 
doing work in Hispanic America, and who recently 
visited Brazil, said to me not long ago: “The South- 
ern Presbyterian schools and colleges are a great 
national asset to Brazil, and they have prepared 
more national ministers of the gospel than any other 
institutions of Latin America.” 

Again, | quote from Kenneth Grubb on special 
conditions of missionary work in Brazil and in 
Mexico: 


“Ir is well recognized that the church is more firmly estab- 
lished, and is imbued with greater vitality in Brazil than 
in the Spanish-speaking republics; but in Mexico it is also 
showing a real enthusiasm for God in the face of the 
existing difficulties. 

The church shows real evidence of all-round indigenous 
vitality in Brazil, and also in Mexico. In the other repub- 
lics work is hardly sufficiently advanced, although experi- 
ments of great value have been carried though in Peru 
and Chile. 

The second is church coéperation in the field. This has 
reached its widest development in Brazil, with the organi- 
zation, in 1933, Of the Evangelical Confederation of 
Churches among the leading groups with a community of 
a quarter of a million. 

The Sunday-school movement has proved its worth to the 
churches, particularly in Brazil and Mexico, and it has 
been a method of genuine advance. 

Probably the most promising literature centres today, al- 
though not necessarily the best equipped in material re- 
sources, are in Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro.” 


Let us see about the meeds of that huge country, 


as presented by her greatest Evangelical leader and 
one of the greatest of Hispanic America, Erasmo 
Braga, who died a few years ago: 


“The situation prevailing among the large masses of purely 
Brazilian populations presents some great unsolved prob- 
lems. The condition of the illiterate native population of 
the Jatifundios and of the lowest classes in the slums of 
the urban centres is a challenge to educators, social 
students, and above all to Christian workers, and calls for 
continuous effort for the uplift of what amounts to four 
fifths of the population. 

More than a hundred years of German immigration into 
south Brazil have led to a considerable Evangelical in- 
filtration in the southern states, where many Brazilians 
have also responded to the gospel. But fifteen millions, or 
one third of the population of Brazil, live in civil districts 
(municipios) where there is no Evangelical church; and 


im many other such districts the occupation is quite in- 
adequate.” 


To the above statements can be added the fact 
that today, more than ever, Brazil is the country 
most open and most receptive to the gospel. As in- 
habitants of this American Continent, as citizens of 
the United States, and as members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, will we not fail in meeting 
our responsibility if we do not give generously to 
our Foreign Mission Committee, in order that they 
may send more missionaries and equip better our 
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educational institutions in the great country of 
Brazil? 


Mexico 


Although the correspondents of our papers may 
think differently, for anyone who really knows the 
movements in Hispanic America, Mexico is one of 
the leading nations, and has a powerful influence in 
what the rest of that continent thinks, writes, and 
does. Many of those countries whose populations 
are largely Indian and mrestizo, are looking at Mex- 
ico and imitating her, because they feel that Mexico 
is following the right way for uplifting the Indian 
population and assimilating it into the national life. 

This great republic is about as large as Spain, 
Scandinavia, France, and Great Britain together; 
and has a population of 20,000,000, which makes it 
the second largest country in population of His- 
panic America. 

In Mexico, as in Brazil, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has important missionary work; and here, 
also, we have such a missionary as Dr. William A. 
Ross, who has written The Historic Reality of 
Jesus (La Realidad Historica de Jesus) which, in 
the estimation of the author, who has read many 
of the principal books about the same subject in 
different languages, is the best one of them all. We 
have women missionaries like Miss Katharine Gray, 
who is a great leader in the women’s organizations. 
We have many training centers for children, for 
young people, for ministerial students, and for 
evangelists. Our educational institutions have fur- 
nished to the government in the past many good 
teachers and other employees. Last May, the first 
continental congress in behalf of the Indian was 
celebrated in the center of our principal missionary 
region. The then President of the Mexican Republic, 
Cardenas, opened and addressed that congress; and 
the appointed and permanent secretary of the or- 
ganization was a Presbyterian, Moises Saenz. 

In Mexico, as in Brazil, there is an open door for 
missionary work. Something has been developing 
there since the actual President took possession, 
which ought to stimulate our constituency: His 
Excellency, Avila Camacho, according to reports 
in the papers, has promised more freedom to all re- 
ligious institutions, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and has even gone so far as to state that he will pre- 
sent to Congress a project of law, according to 
which religious institutions will again be able to 
acquire rights of property. 

The policy of sending so few missionaries to His- 
panic America, in comparison with the number ap- 
pointed to work in other continents, has been bad 
enough; but, not to increase now our missionary 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Photo by Three Lions. 

Bahia, Brazil, is a city built on two levels, like Quebec. The 

business section lies at the level of the magnificent harbor. 

The residence section is on the cliff above. Here we see one 
of th public lifts connecting upper and lower town 


THE RISE TO DOMINANCE OF THE AXIS POWERS IN 
other parts of the world has brought home to the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere within the past 
few years that the Americas are the world’s last re- 
maining lines of defense for civilization and culture, 
especially if Britain falls. Inter-American relations 
have consequently advanced at an almost phenome- 
nal rate towards a uniting against a common enemy 
across the sea. Thus the ever-growing coéperation 
among the American republics is not due to a sudden 
wave of neighborliness and sweetness and light; it 
is for protection. A common threat is driving Wash- 
ington away from its old exclusive attitude, just as 
it is compelling Buenos Aires, Bogota, and other 
Latin-American capitals to overlook for the moment 
their conventional fears of Yankee imperialism, The 
Christian job should be to help place these relation- 
ships on a sounder, more lasting footing. 

So the present American situation is explained by 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, who was Secretary Hull’s 
adviser at the Buenos Aires conference, and one of 
the best-informed authorities on Latin-American re- 
lations. His life work of specializing in this field has 
led him into virtually every phase of activity—re- 
ligious, social, diplomatic, educational. He has lec- 
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Pan-Americanism 


By GUY EMERY SHIPLER, JR. 


Do you know— 


How Columbia University lost a 65,000 vol- 
ume library of international importance which 
is now proving of great aid to Berlin? 


How our ill-considered attitude of superiority 
insults Latin-American intellectuals? 


The difference between a political dictator- 
ship, socially democratic, and a totalitarian 
dictatorship P 


tured at Latin-American universities, founded and 
edited magazines, been a key man at most of the re- 
cent Pan-American conferences, and written some 
fifteen books on Latin America. 

In a recent interview with the writer, Dr. Inman 
explained how the Christian churches of the United 
States can contribute to the furthering of sound 
Pan-Americanism, emphasizing that this country has 
today an unparalleled opportunity to bring about a 
genuine neighborliness, based on cultural exchange. 
We have an advantage today over the Axis, be- 
cause Latin America believes we are a lesser threat 
than Hitler to her independence. Realistically, this 
is the reason she is playing along with us. By careful 
planning we can change that reason to one of 
brotherhood. 

But that, according to Dr. Inman, is the rub—we 
are not careful. People of the United States know 
little about Latin America, and in their ignorance 
often do more to prevent real Pan-American solidar- 
ity than to promote it. Even the churches are guilty 
of this lack of understanding of the culture and tra- 
ditions of our neighbors. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause the churches could do much to promote Pan 
Americanism, whose true basis is international 
brotherhood. Dr. Inman emphasizes that action 
through government is of first importance. If that 
action is wrong, then all Christian efforts of the peo- 
ple belonging to that government will be limited. 
Therefore “diplomacy should be Christianized. 

It must be remembered that when large and 
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powerful nations make overtures to smaller coun- 
tries, the latter are understandably suspicious. In 
these days, especially, foreign domination is a night- 
mare. Dr. Inman deprecates any announcement that 
churches in the United States are planning a great 
“evangelistic campaign” in Latin America. Not be- 
cause the Christian message is not needed and wel- 
comed by many Latin Americans, but because that 
kind of approach would be interpreted by Latin 
Americans as a use of religious elements to aid in 
securing trade, military bases, and other dominance. 

“What Latin Americans would like to see our 
Christian forces do,” said Dr. Inman, “is first of all 
to make our Christianity effective in all normal re- 
lations with them—and, if you please, effective in 
our own social and economic life. Any preaching 
down at our neighbors, a ‘rescue the perishing’ atti- 
tude, will be resented. They believe that in many 
things they are the ‘spiritually minded’ and we are 
more interested in material things.” 

The way is open today for the churches to in- 
fluence better relations between Latin America and 
the United States through practical means, such as 
schools, for example. Church schools there have met 
this test most acceptably, Dr. Inman says. Already 
some of them are more thoroughly adjusted to the 
Latin-American psychology than is realized here. 
“They are just good schools emphasizing character 
development, which means they are Christian 
schools.” Each new school run on this basis of co- 
operation, understanding, and equality with Latin 
Americans, binds them more firmly to the United 
States and our Christian people. 

That word “equality” is essential. “We must get 
out of our minds the idea that Latin Americans are 
inferior to us,” said Dr. Inman, He suggested that 
all direct Christian work be run on the same basis as 
it is in this country: the people should be treated as 
equals. Workers sent to Latin America should be- 
fore they go be thoroughly imbued with the mean- 
ing of its civilization, know the cultural background 
and understand completely the temperament and 
traditions of the people. 

The churches could make what Dr. Inman feels 
would be a most valuable contribution to Latin 
America’s confidence in the United States through 
translation of good literature. “Great American 
books—not propaganda, nor theological books, nec- 
esarily. Things that explain what James Truslow 
Adams calls the American dream. Let them know 
We too are dreamers and have ideals—and explain 
what these are.” 

The finest scholars we have should go south, as 
specialists in their fields of science, history, philos- 
ophy, literature—not as propagandists. “The man’s 
character would be what counted, not so much as 
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to whether he preached his Christianity. The 
churches must realize the important thing is the in- 
filtration of the character and spirit rather than 
special doctrine,” said Dr. Inman. 

But before any of this can be done adequately, 
Christian people must inform themselves about 
Latin America. This is fundamental to any contribu- 
tion by the churches, in Dr. Inman’s view. The atti- 
tude of the people in the United States is naive to 
an astonishing degree. The habit we have of look- 
ing upon Latin Americans as museum pieces rather 
than as human beings has led to many stupid blun- 
ders on our part. 

As an example of how we make the situation more 
difficult for ourselves, Dr. Inman tells the story of 
his friendship with a brilliant professor of sociology 
of the University of Buenos Aires. This man’s 65,- 
ooo volume private library gave evidence of his 
keenness in the pursuit of knowledge. Some seventy 
volumes written by himself showed one way he had 
put his learning to use. One day Dr. Inman asked 
its owner, Dr. Ernesto Quesado, what he planned to 
do with this great collection of books. After a lon 
discussion the good professor said he would like to 
present the library to one of our universities, pro- 
vided the university would give it a separate place, 
retain it intact, and appoint him in his declining 
years as its keeper. Dr. Inman returned to the United 
States and rushed to his Alma Mater, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to announce this great gift. 

But Columbia said their library plan would not 
allow them to accept a gift unless it was given over 
entirely to the university’s library. Columbia lost the 
wonderful collection, and the library today is 
housed in one of the most magnificent buildings in 
Berlin, owned by the German government. Said Dr. 
Inman: “It provides a center for investigations 
which are behind the great propaganda that Ger- 
many is sending out to all the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of the world.” 

Likewise Dr. Inman recalled the enthusiasm 
shown by some Chilean boys he met on the boat 
when he was returning to this country last fall. 
They were on their way to attend universities here, 
and thrilled at the thought. But three months later 
they would have gone back home, if it would not 
have reflected on their country, so embarrassing had 
been their experiences. For instance someone of- 
fered them tickets to a concert in Carnegie Hall, ex- 
pensive tickets which, it was intimated, they should 
appreciate, because it would be a “wonderful privi- 
lege” for Chileans to go to a high-class musical. No 
one seemed to know that in Chile the finest concerts 
are often given free, in the plazas. Often the Chilean 

easant knows more about music than the average 
college student in the United States. 


























“We must not take our views of Latin America 
from the newspapers,” warned Dr. Inman. “News- 
paper reporters aren’t historians; they pick out the 
news—and the most sensational events are real 
news.” The things that count most never appear in 
the papers. 

“Our press,” says Dr. Inman, “has shown its in- 
eptitude by its reports on Mexico in the past six 
months.” 

It will be recalled that the papers predicted there 
would be revolutions in that country at the time of 
the election, last summer, at the time the Mexican 
congress met, and when Cardenas handed over con- 
trol of the government. None of these revolutions 
came to pass, but the predictions managed to keep 
thousands of people away from Mexico, “The press 
proved itself a false guide,” said Dr. Inman. “But 
the next time they start such reports the public will 
forget about the past and gulp it all down again.” 

United States papers also distort the picture when 
they harp continuously on the dominance of the 
Nazis in South America, Dr. Inman says they are 
strong there, but that the United States is also. “We 
are not asleep. We know every move that is made 
down there by the Nazis.” 

Congress has about as hearty a case of ignorance 
as anyone else in the country. Dr. Inman stated that 
when he came through the Panama Canal in Sep- 
tember he was tremendously impressed with the 
wonderful way it was defended. “But two days 
after I got home I received a circular from a Con- 
gressman saying that the canal was utterly defense- 
less.” 7 

According to Dr. Inman, ay group which claims 
that the Latin-American nations are dictatorships, 


undemocratic, and so should not be included in an 
international union of democracies, seem to be un- 
able to see any difference between a strong govern. 
ment, minding its own affairs, trying to solve its 
own problems, and a totalitarian dictatorship. It is 
taken for granted that because a government head 
has strong powers he is allied with Hitler against 
the United States. Dr. Inman says such an assump- 
tion is based on ignorance of the history and back- 
ground, as well as present conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica, and he believes this to be highly dangerous. If 
Latin-American political democracy has been slower 
than ours; their social democracy, Dr. Inman says, 
is at times ahead of that in the United States. As for 
race prejudice, one of our great anti-democratic 
practices, one would need to look hard to find traces 
of it in Latin America. 

These are examples of the sort of thing that ig- 
norance is doing to prevent continental solidarity 
a solidarity vital to our defense and possibly to 
the very survival of all that we hold sacred for life. 
The church can help to overcome these drawbacks 
through education and proper action, It is impor- 
tant to note that Dr. Inman’s emphasis is on the cul- 
tural side of our relations with Latin America, a 
phase of deepest interest to the churches. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he describes the Latin-American con- 
cept of life as often more spiritual than material, an 
appreciation of which is essential before the more 
practical-minded people of the United States can 
understand their southern neighbors. The churches 
can contribute much to correcting the harmful ma- 
terialistic approach to our neighbors, which at times 
even tries to “sell” our culture by high power sales 
methods. 








Our Latin American Neighbors 


(Continued from page 205) 


efforts in the countries to the south of us, would 
result in real religious tragedy. Mr. Grubb says: 


“A study made recently of the record of 12,734 mission- 
aries, representing four leading American boards, cover- 
ing the period 1812-1928, showed that 7.1 per cent had 
gone to South and Central America compared with 24 
per cent to India, 23 per cent to China, and 7 per cent to 
Africa. It must be remembered that American missions 
represent nearly go per cent of the total missionary ac- 
tivity in Latin America, but a vastly smaller proportion 
in Africa. The same study showed that Latin America 
holds the undesirable position of having the highest ‘rate 
of withdrawal. Eight per cent of the total missionary 
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force of these four boards retire annually.” 


Our country is spending, and is going to spend, 
billions of dollars in self-defense and in helping 
England and other democracies to fight the totali- 
tarian states. A few millions given to a more in- 
tensive Evangelical work in Hispanic America will 
mean in the long run a stronger continental solidar- 
ity and a better Good Neighbor Policy. Will not 
our Church, as a work of patriotism and as a Chris- 
tian duty, respond nobly in this tremendous eme!- 
gency? 
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Brazilian Breezes 


By EDWARD 


[HEY COME . . . SOMETIMES LADEN 
with the whiff of toasting coffee, 
sometimes with the tale of the 
burning forests, often with the 
fragrance of the orange blossoms, 
magnolia and “jaboticaba.” These 
breezes also toss up the palm trees, 
bend double the eucalyptus, and 
sow orchid seeds in the tops of the 
giants of the forests. Once an 
Andean volcano blew its lid off 
into the blue, and the breezes 
brought the ashes a thousand miles 
across the continent to where the 
waves of the Atlantic roll. 

They are blowing today, breezes 
about which an old writer sang 
long ago, 

“Waft, waft, ye winds His story.” 

One of these winds has just brought the joyful news 
that the women of our Church will send the Birth- 
day Offering this year to “waft His story” in Brazil. 

This news came just as a meeting of some mission- 
aries and outstanding Brazilian ministers was con- 
vening in the city of Rio de Janeiro to plan for a 
new forward movement in the far interior of this 
enormous country. Instead of waiting for American 
couples to come out and get ready to work, which 
means several years, the proposal is to send Brazilian 
missionaries into the hinterland where the gospel has 
never been carried. One young couple has offered 
and is being sent inland. As soon as funds are avail- 
able, other couples will go to work in the basin of 
the Amazon River and among the Indians in Brazil’s 
“Far West.” 

Today, in many American homes and offices, there 
are wall maps where little red or blue flags mark the 
strategic places in the great world conflict. There is 
still a more important map that we carry on our 
hearts and engraved on our minds—that of the King- 
dom that shall never be destroyed. On it we will 
soon be pinning new little flags and with a Cross— 
flags that mark the outposts, the latest advanced 
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Dr. Lane is a second-generation foreign missionary stationed in 
the West Brazil Mission. 
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FE. LANE* 


Palm tree in windstorm. Picture taken 
by Edward Lane, III, whose grandfather 
was a pioneer missionary to Brazil 


positions the beloved women of 

the Southern Presbyterian Church 

have made possible by their gifts. 

The winds just now bring dis- 

tressing news of religious condi- 

tions in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 

leaving Brazil as one of the few 

wide-open fields for Protestant 

missions. The word “Protestant” 

awakens memories of Savonarola, 

Luther, Wycliffe, John Knox, and 

of William the Silent. President 

Roosevelt took his oath for the 

third time on a Bible that his Prot- 

estant Dutch ancestors brought 

over from Holland when they were suffering perse- 
cution for righteousness’ sake. 

A large number of the women who read these 
lines are happy to tell of the Mayflower, or of their 
Huguenot, Dutch, Scotch, and Puritan ancestry, the 
direct fruits of Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. No heritage equals that of the noble and godly 
ancestry that made honor and chivalry and nobility 
of character part of the warp and woof of the Pres- 
byterian home. In Brazil we have no open Bible, we 
have no traditions of freedom of conscience, but we 
have the opportunity to undertake pioneer evan- 
gelistic work in the great interior of this land, and 
to write as noble a chapter in history of the church 
as any that have gone before. You, in your love for 
the Master, are opening the way for this to be when 
you make your Auxiliary Birthday Offering in May. 
" There are winds of the dawn, winds of the dusk, 
winds hot from the desert, winds breathing the cold 
of the North, winged winds of the day—but never 
was there a breeze like that of the 1941 Birthday 
Gift, a wind fragrant with the love of the hearts of 
the women of our Church, a wind from the bowers 
of jasmine and rose, that over the flowering forests 
of the tropics is, with dewy wings, to bring gladness 
and peace and hope to those who live in the great 
interior of Brazil. 























The Forward March 


of Evangelism 


After fifty years in Brazil, Dr. Thompson 

has shifted from the burro to the car. Here 

he is with three singers that accompanied us 
on a recent trip 


Braziv_ ts A BIG LAND, AND THESE BURROS ARE VERY, 
very small, and there are a lot of them. Why, if all 
the burros in Brazil were put end to end—well, I 
wouldn’t want to be near-by. Hanging around a 
burro you can learn a great deal besides patience. 
For instance, you can learn to appreciate a car more! 

This country is being evangelized, and we have 
the burro to thank for his part. We came out here 
just in time to partly span two epochs—the burro, 
slowly fading out, and the car, coming in. The first 
sermon we preached was after riding mule-back far 
into the interior of North Brazil. We made the long 
journey, of some five miles, one afternoon, being 
introduced from the pulpit by our co-worker who 
still had on his spurs. Contrast this with the Sunday 
we had a few weeks ago when we “worked” five 
towns on a round trip of some 180 miles! 

You know too well that a car is the thing to ride 
these days. “The King’s business requires haste,” and 
you would have us do our work efficiently. It takes 


*Mr. Neville is a missionary at Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


in Brazil 
Via Burro and Auto 


By Wn. G. NEVILLE* 


a lot of sittin’ on a mule to go a mile, and you do not 
want us just to sit, We are thankful to say that we 
now have a car for evangelistic work. Besides the 
noteworthy advantages that you will immediately 
think of, there are others. For instance, the car can 
take others along . . . it can be locked up... you 
can swing one end of your hammock to it . . . the 
loudspeaker can be placed on top. 

Yes, TIME changes as well as MARCHES ON. Today, 
with thanks to you who help in this great work, we 
are equipped, and His Word is being preached over 
a portion of this land. Your missionaries in Brazil are 
finding doors = on every hand, and within these 
doors there are lives precious to Him. I am in charge 
of our publishing plant, so am kept in all week. 
However, on Sundays we are out—with a mule we 
could not go far. May we give you a glimpse of last 
month’s evangelistic work? We preached in eleven 
different towns, and all but two were open-air serv- 
ices, The loud-speaker attracts the countryside or 
the whole town. They hear the message. Beautiful 

gospei hymns are sung to the 
crowds that gather, and tracts 
are given to all. Bibles, New 
Testaments, and Gospels are 
sold. We “worked” one town 
a while back, and the owner of 
the picture show sent a hint to 
our town asking that we please 
not come at picture-show time 
again. 

Christmas week we worked, 
at night, five different towns, 
with Christmas carols and the 
true Christmas Message. These 
were what we would call 
lovely services—out under the 
open sky, and the loud-speaker 
carrying that beautiful mes- 
sage to the whole populace. 


An open-air service at a farm house 
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At one place our believers had arranged a special 
street corner for us—lights and seats installed, etc. 
Everybody, and their mayor, was present. 

At one town, away off from the railroad, a woman 
was present at the service and enjoying the gospel 
with a new light on her face. A few months ago she 
had made a great commotion by entering the service 
and dragging her husband out of sound of the gospel. 
Now the truth is coming into her heart. In another 
town, while we were having an open-air night serv- 
ice, I saw a soldier coming towards the car. | began 
to wonder a lot of different things. He stuck his 
head in and asked if we could sing, “The Last Hour.” 
I had thought that perhaps mine had come, so with 
this relief we were more than glad to say that we 
had this beautiful record and would play it for him. 
He had heard this hymn away in the interior . . 
and what a message it has! 

To really get down to practicalness, let’s leave the 
mule hitched outside and cut off the motor of the 
car. Now, with all quiet, here’s what I have to tell 
you. Right now you are putting on one of your 
beautiful and most useful Birthday Parties. All are 
to bring presents, and since these presents are to go 
to another land, cash money is the basis. Money does 
wonderful things if used for His cause. From two to 
four dollars will rent a satisfactory hall each month 
where the gospel may be preached. From ten to fif- 
teen dollars a month will keep a Christian teacher 
running a parochial school, enlightening and guiding 
the young boys and girls who otherwise would not 
have any schooling. Some twenty or twenty-five 
dollars will keep a full-time evangelist in the field. 
And your one dollar will place a thousand tracts in 
the hands of the people. 

... In most of these cases, whether the Church of 
Jesus Christ takes advantage of these opportunities 
that await us, depends largely on the financial side. 
Your gifts are especially ear-marked, “For Pioneer 


Speaking of burros—fifteen years ago it was this way... 
Boxes are full of Bibles. We took this picture on the rear car 
of the “train.” Note mules in the foreground. 
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Above. One of our workers preaching in an Indian village. 
Note microphone in his hand 


Below. An overflow meeting. The church is full. Those on the 
outside hear from loud speaker 


Work” and you know that this type calls for an out- 
lay at once. But as soon as possible, and as always, 
the established work is turned over entirely to the 
National Church, and “mission money” is applied 
elsewhere. Bear these things in mind and give, not 
until it hurts, but until it feels good! 

I would have you see—not the magnificent city of 
Rio in its perfect setting—but one of the prettiest 
things I’ve ever seen in Brazil. Shut your eyes and 
dream this sight—A little Brazilian village hid back 
here in the mountains, and our service in the middle 
of Main Street that night. Here’s the pretty part: A 
believer, his wife and seven children, standing by 
and singing “At the Cross” . . . this before their fel- 
low townsmen, none of whom were believers and all 
of whom had persecuted them! 

Now, open your eyes and look upon the harvest! 
Your gifts mean the gospel preached. Your prayers 
assure a blessing. May God guide you into a life of 
service ... and joy. 
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This method of getting across stream is not unusual in the 
interior of Brazil. The Woodsons use it often as they go on 
their way with the gospel message 


BRAZIL IS ON THE MARCH. LIKE A GIANT AWAKENING 
from a long sleep, this great, undeveloped country, 
with tremendous possibilities, is becoming aware of 
her resources. In recent months her intelligent and 
virile president, Dr. Getulio Vargas, has_ visited 
rapidly by plane almost all sections of her vast terri- 
tory, to discover the needs and ways of developing 
her all-but-untouched resources. In the far-away 
Amazon Valley, just recently he saw at first hand 
what could be done to start Brazilian rubber flowing 
to her big Neighbor to the north, in far greater 
scale than at present. The time may come soon when 
the great Amazon Valley will be the world’s greatest 
rubber producer. Within three years Brazil will 
have a fifty million dollar steel plant in operation to 
consume some of her almost unlimited iron ore. In 
the interior of the state of Goyaz, where I live, it is 
estimated that there are more than 2,200,000 tons of 
nickel that have never been touched. Two vears ago, 
in the state of Minas Geraes, a diamond was found 
that has been sold for $500,000, The war is forcing 
Brazil to look to her own resources to substitute 
those cut off by the paralysis of world trade. In- 
dustries of all kinds are springing up and flourishing. 
And, silently, unconsciously, a radical transforma- 
tion is being wrought in the national life. 

Yes, Brazil is on the march, not a march to war, 
happily, but a march to a very much greater day in 
her national life, and a very much more important 
place in the family of nations. And this march is a 
march to the West, or Northwest. If you look on the 
map of Brazil, you will see a fringe of cities and 
towns around the coast line, a goodly number in the 
southern states. But as you go interior to the west 
and north the dots representing cities fade away to 


*Rev. J. R. Woodson is a missionary at Gojania in our West 
Brazil Mission. 
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Westward Hol 


—in Brazi 


Nore: The larger part of the Auxiliary Birthday Offering 
this year will go for pioneer evangelistic work in Brazil, 
Surely each person who reads this article will see the time- 
liness of this Objective. 


nothing in a very short space. The great interior 
states of Matto Grosso, Goyaz, and Amazonas, with 
a territory bigger than that of all Europe, have a 
combined population of less than two million. And 
these states are not deserts. In them are to be found 
the greatest virgin forests in the world. There are 
millions of acres of fertile, well-watered soil, waiting 
the coming of the pioneer. There are regions where 
the climate is hot, but there are vast regions where it 
is mild and perfectly tolerable by the white inhabi- 
tants. 

I live in Goiania, the new capital of the state of 
Goyaz, a model city being built in the wilderness. 
Eight years ago there was not a house here. Today 
there are some six or eight thousand people here, and 
every means of transportation from oxcarts to big 
modern seventeen-passenger planes are constantly 
bringing in more. The government is building here, 
in the “heart of Brazil” a base from which streams of 
population will go on further interior to develop 
this great interior section. Goyaz has more than 
600,000 square kilometers of good soil, and less than 
a million people. It could, and doubtless will, sup- 
port three or four times that number. 

What a challenge all this represents to those who 
love Christ’s Kingdom, The oncoming tides of pop- 
ulation here in the interior of this great country 
offer unparalleled opportunities for Christian service. 
And our Mission is trying to keep step with the 
march to the North and West. Fifteen years ago our 
most interior station was Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso. 
Today it has been turned over to the National 
Church and left far behind. Patrocinio, Barretos, 
Araguary, Uberlandia, Patos, and Araxa have been 
occupied, and most of them are well on the way 
toward release to a Brazilian Presbytery. A year ago 
Goiania was opened as our most interior mission 
station. Groups of believers from our other fields 
have been moving, and continue to move up into this 
section, and they called for their pastors to follow 
them. Already we have some twenty groups of be- 
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Palace of the Governor of the state of Goyaz, located in 
Goiania, a modern city of six or eight thousand people. Only 
eight years ago, the site on which it stands was a wilderness 


lievers scattered over a wide area under our care, 
and the number is constantly growing. 

About four years ago a large family from Minas 
moved up into ‘this state. Soon they began calling for 
a visit es a missionary. Mr. “Williamson, then 
pastor of this section, made the long and difficult 
journey to visit them. He found them organized into 
a Presbyterian congregation, with regular worship, 
a Sunday school, and a Woman’s Auxiliary! And 
they had never had a visit from a minister. Mr. 
Williamson went with me on my first visit to this 
congregation as it is no easy matter to follow the 
trail, We went about 125 miles by car. About two 
thirds of the distance was through virgin forests. 
And what a road! A path through the wilderness 
just wide enough for a car to pass. Only an experi- 
enced traveler could drive a car over such a road, 
dodging stumps and roots and other pitfalls. Here 
and there we came to a clear- 
ing in the woods and found 
pioneer families taking root 
in this new country. But 
after the long and weary 
journey we left the car in a 
little town and went on by 


Vacation Bible School held in 
Goiania in January 1941. This 
eight-year-old city of several thou- 
sand people is a rich field for a 
fruitful vacation school 


horseback for another ten miles, and finally came to 
the home of Sr. Cyrillo, with the homes of his 
married children clustered around in a_ beautiful 
valley. The joy with which they received us made us 
forget very quickly all the hardships of the journey. 

Just a few weeks before our visit, another band 
of Christians had moved into a section near-by and 
one day I walked some five or six miles to visit them. 
Some fifty people, including children, had made the 
long journey from their old home in Minas to this 
region. They had traveled five or six days by truck, 
stopping over Sunday in a little town to hold a re- 
ligious service and keep the Sabbath. The last forty 
miles had been made by oxcart, over very hard trails, 
What a joy it was to preach to these humble, coura- 
geous folks! There were about a hundred of them 
sitting under a crude brush arbor on halves of palm 
tree trunks. Within a radius of twelve or fifteen 
miles there are, so they told us, about two thousand 
garimpeiros, gold and diamond miners, some of 
whom attended the service. Here in this section, a 
region as big as four or five counties in the home- 
land, there is not one Christian worker, Catholic or 
Protestant. And this situation is characteristic of the 
vast interior of Brazil. 

There is a “westward ho” in Brazil today. Brazil 
is on the march to her great Northwest. Your mis- 
sionaries are on the march, With your Auxiliary 
Birthday Offering, which you make in May, you 
will be ‘making it possible for us to put workers in 
this great and | promising region to serve the present 
population and the tides of populations to come. 
How much will you give in this great enterprise? 
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Receipts—April 1, 1939—April 1, 1940... 
Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941.... 


Increase for twelve months 


MAY 1941 


$689,594.54 
794,286.13 


$104,691.59 























“A. Warm Spot in the Heart of America’ 
The Italian Institute and Central Chapel 


By J. B. BISCEGLIA* 


SOMETIME AGO A PROMINENT Kansas CITY SOCIOLOGY 
professor brought his class to the Italian Institute 
and Central Chapel, and, after looking over our 
building, inspecting our equipment, and reviewing 
our activities with the aid of stereoptican slides, he 
remarked to his class that ours was “a fine example 
of an institution performing the duty of a double- 
barrel job with a single-barrel gun.” This comment 
was evoked not only by the nature of our program, 
which is both preventive and remedial, social and 
spiritual, but by the use of two languages in our 
services, and the operation of two centers, twenty 
blocks apart from each other. 


THE FOUNDERS 


Our age has been described as one of iconoclasts, 
since we search even through our national historical 
closets for hidden skeletons and bring down saints 
and heroes from their pedestals. Be that as it may, 
when we look back in the history of our work, we 
cannot help but take notice and call your attention 
to a number of giants who still stand head and 


shoulders above the crowd. 

We would point first of all to Dr. Samuel M. 
Neel, who graced the pulpit of Central Presbyterian 
Church for more than a generation, distinguishing 
himself as a scholar, a prince in Israel, and a leader 
in the entire General Assembly. Like all great souls, 
he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, which 
for him was “a Christian America” made up of all 
the people living within our borders under the 
leadership of Jesus Christ. In 1908 he brought to the 
attention of the session of Central Church this 
yearning desire of his heart, and God, in His infinite 
providence, had prepared another great soul, Mrs. 
W. S. Winsborough, whose memory is honored by 
all our women throughout the Assembly, to be en- 
trusted with the delicate task of examining the new 
national streams coming where the Missouri and 
the Kaw meet, note her findings, and make her 
recommendations. Before the year was over a com- 
plete survey of the community had been made, the 
choice had fallen on the Italian group, which was 
the largest and the most needy, and the work was 
started in a small frame building. 


*Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, Th.D., has been Director of the work at 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel, Kansas City, Missouri, for 
twenty-two years. 
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The first concern was for the children, and again 
God had prepared no less a person than our beloved 
missionary to Korea, Miss Meta Biggar, to start the 
first kindergarten in Kansas City. A home mission- 
ary speaking the language of the people was se- 
cured, and, anticipating the Vacation Bible School 
movement, a Saturday afternoon school was started, 
a church school on Sunday afternoon was begun, 
and home-to-home visitation, during which Bibles 
and tracts were distributed and people were invited 
to come and hear the gospel message, completed the 
program. 

Another providential occurrence followed when 
the city bought all the frame buildings on the block 
on which the mission had been located, and those 
brave pioneers, some of whom are still in our midst, 
albeit many have already moved into the house of 
many mansions, with vision and understanding 
bought a larger lot within one block from that first 
location, and in 1909 a fine brick building was 
erected which included a chapel, a small apartment 
for the pastor, janitor’s quarters, nursery-school 
rooms and classrooms. This building, with some 
modifications, is still serving our people. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since this work belongs first of all to God and 
then to His faithful stewards in Central Church and 
throughout our Assembly, to our city philanthro- 
pists and, increasingly, to our own people, I am 
sure there must be joy in heaven for the way in 
which His gifts have been used. In order to share 
with you His joy and our happiness, we submit to 
you some of the accomplishments at the Italian In- 
stitute and Central Chapel. 

Several years ago a Baptist missionary from Rome, 
Italy, the Rev. Pietro Chiminelli, was called to work 
among the Italians in Kansas City. After one year 
of hard but fruitless effort he went to another work, 
but before leaving our city he published an article 
in the Italian Presbyterian paper, under the caption, 
“A Rose in the Wilderness,” in which he extolled 
the accomplishments of our work in an environ- 
ment made desert by sin, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion. It was about this same time that Dr. Shriver of 
the National Board of Missions stated in an inter- 
denominational meeting that our work was one of 
the two most important among the Italians in Amer- 
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The Cub Pack. “Cubs” and “Scouts” are providing real training for an ever-enlarging number of boys 


ica. We take no glory or honor in all this, since it 
has been accomplished neither by might nor by 


power, but by the Spirit of God. In fact very often 
we feel, in a most humble way to be sure, like St. 
Francis of Assisi when he said: “I do not know why 
God has chosen such a frail instrument for such an 
important piece of work.” 

Your mission in Kansas City has been a pioneer 
not only in our community, where we are a minor- 
ity, literally surrounded by a large Roman Catholic 
majority, but has also been a pattern for other 
agencies in our city, and an inspiration and guidance 
to many institutions among the foreign-speaking 
people in America. 

1. We have been pioneers in the kindergarten and 
nursery-school movements, having started the first 
in 1908 and the second in 1920, when neither the 
public schools nor social agencies had ventured in 
these activities. Today we have two sections with 
a daily average attendance of fifty. 

2. We have been pioneers in boys’ work in our 
entire community. We started the first Scout Troop 
now in existence in the north side. We failed six 
times, since we had to overcome the misapprehen- 
sions of parents who were under the impressions 
that it was a military organization, but we were 
highly successful the seventh time. Our two Cub 
packs are known as Number Two, having received 
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the second charter granted in Kansas City. We have 
started and sponsored the Italian Mission basketball 
and baseball leagues, and we have sent the largest 
number of boys to summer camps. 

3. We have been pioneers in girls’ work, such as 
Brownies and Blue Birds, Campfire and Scouting, 


Friendship Circles—one of the many fine projects for girls 





















































Senior Choir. Mrs. Bisceglia (front row, center) is the choir 
director 


and have advocated, against strenuous parental ob- 
jections, that the education of our girls should not 
be completed with a grade-school certificate. Many 
fine girls graduate now from high schools, an in- 
creasing number from colleges, and some from pro- 
fessional schools. 

4. We have been pioneers in a new section into 
which our people began to move in 1918, and, by 
December 1922, we had started a branch known as 
the Northeast Italian Mission. It is in this neighbor- 
hood that we purchased a lot two years ago last 
spring and recently erected a building, which was 
opened for service the first week in December. 

5. We have been pioneers in a population survey 
and in making maps of population re-distribution in 
Kansas City. Whereas most people, who are in a 
position to know, say that there are from 25,000 to 
50,000 people of Italian extraction in our city, we 
were the first to arrive at the 15,000 figure which 
was later verified by a school population census 
made by our young people. We have discovered, 
also, that, whereas in 1918 there were 2,400 children 
attending Karnes, Emerson, and the parochial 
schools in our original community, today there are 
only about 600. ; 

6. We have been pioneers in teaching music to 
hundreds of children at a nominal fee, and in allow- 
ing them to practice on the instruments of the Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Bisceglia has been at the head of this de- 
partment for over twenty years. 

7. We have been pioneers in the hospitalization of 
expectant mothers, with a well-supervised clinic for 
mothers, started by an outstanding specialist, Dr. 
M. A. Hanna; and, hand in hand with it, a clinic for 
babies, under the supervision of a well-known pedia- 
trician, Dr. John Aull. 
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8. We have been pioneers in adult education and 
naturalization, having started the first Americaniza- 
tion class in the community. Today we still have one 
of the largest classes in the city, and we help scores 
and scores to become American citizens. 

g. We have been pioneers in training young peo- 
ple for full-time service among our own people, re- 
sulting in four paid workers at the Institute and 
two young ministers, the Rev. Walter B. Passiglia 
of the Ybor City Presbyterian Mission and the Rey, 
Veto A. Venezia of the Congregational Christian 
Mission of West Tampa. 

10. We have been pioneers in organizing a morn- 
ing service entirely in English and an evening serv- 
ice altogether in Italian, and in making fine strides 
toward our final goal, namely, of making the reli- 
gious work self-supporting. 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 


“I do not know what I would have done without 
the Italian Institute all these years,” said Mrs. Cohen, 
who has lived in our immediate neighborhood for 
the last twenty years. “You have been a real friend 
to me whenever I have been in need. This place has 
been like a citadel of refuge for myself, and to my 
children, and God alone can repay you for what 
you have done for me.” 

This expression is uttered with different variations 
by many members of our community as they are 
gradually becoming more articulate, for the Italian 
Institute has served the entire community irrespec- 
tive of religious creed or political affiliation from 
its inception in 1908, and today thousands rise up 
and call her blessed. 

“So far as your institution is concerned, you have 
always manifested a true pioneer spirit in this en- 
tire community,” remarked Miss Black, who has 
served our community as a visiting nurse for over 
fifteen years. “I have been watching you during all 
these years, and I have been impressed by your fore- 
sight and by your perseverance. I watched you 
struggle to establish a Scout Troop, a clinic, boys 
and girls activities, and to build a gymnasium, but 
I noticed also how our Roman Catholic friends have 
followed in your footsteps, so that you have not 
only pioneered in your own institution but moti- 
vated other agencies in this vicinity to emulate your 
well-rounded program. For this you deserve the 
gratitude of the entire city.” 

“You place the emphasis where it should be, on 
the things of the spirit,” said an old gentleman. 
“Thank God we always know where the Italian 
Institute stands on such fundamentals, All that | 
know of God, the Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, 
sin, salvation, and the church. I have learned within 
these sacred walls. You are always as sound as 4 
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silver dollar on these great truths which affect us in 
time and in eternity. We need more institutions 
like this which stand four square on the gospel.” 

“] did not know that the Italians were so intensely 
patriotic,” exclaimed a young American university 
student who visited the Italian Institute last summer, 
while our children were studying for five weeks the 
course entitled, “My America.” He noticed how the 
children were led during the first week in the study 
of, “A New Nation Under God”; the second week, 
“Americans All, Immigrants All’; the third week, 
“We Build a Strong Nation”; the fourth week, “We 
Build a Friendly Nation”; and the fifth week, “We 
Build a Christian Nation.” At the end of the five 
weeks, the children presented an original pageant 
entitled, “Christian America,” and the soloist was 
Henry Teri, five years of age, who sang to the en- 
joyment of all, “God Bless America.” 

“What would I be today, had it not been for the 
inspiration, the guidance and the help that I re- 
ceived at the Italian Institute!” exclaimed some time 
ago a promising young professional man. “Perhaps 
I, too, would have been just like one of the many 
potential, promising boys of this community who 
have fallen by the wayside and have become the 
victims of indifference and neglect.” 

These testimonials could be multiplied in number 
and variety of experience until a great swelling 
chorus, numbering thousands of voices, would sing 
the praises of this great institution, which is truly 
a warm spot in the heart of America. 


PRESENT CHALLENGES 


Having thus given a brief account of our steward- 
ship, We now turn our attention to today’s chal- 
lenges, 

We are facing today no longer an indifferent and 
dormant, but a militant Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion. As a part of a national program, their efforts 
have been intensified in our city with the coming 
of a new bishop, who has the reputation of a great 
organizer, and the tripling of the number of priests. 
This has not affected, nor will it affect our con- 
verts, because they know in whom they have be- 
lieved. On the contrary, it will purify, unify, and 
strengthen them. This counter offensive tickles our 
people’s sense of self-importance, because they rea- 
son if you are a failure they pity you and pass you 
by, but if you are a success they imitate your 
strategy, redouble their efforts, and fight you. It 
brings us, they say, also a bit of satisfaction, since 
they did not make a change in their priesthood, but 
redoubled their number. Notwithstanding their su- 
perior numerical force, our cause being just, we are 
not only standing on the firing line of duty but 
have sounded the charge all along the line. 
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In our particular field we are facing a new prob- 
lem, namely, that of trying to operate two buildings 
twenty blocks apart on the same budget with which 
we have operated just one. Of course we have had 
a branch mission with a definite program in this 
new neighborhood, and the work has been carried 
on by the same workers, but now we are facing an 
increase in the overhead, such as light, gas, tele- 
phone, cleaning supplies, and coal and janitor serv- 
ice, which will run in the neighborhood of $1,200 
per year. This amount, with the exception of a 
saving of $400 from operation expenses and the 
rental paid heretofore on a small building, must 
come out of our present limited budget. Therefore 
we look to you and to our immediate constituency 
for increased support. 

The third challenge that we are facing is to train 
sufficient leaders who may take care of all our needs 
in Sunday school and give us a sufficient and com- 
petent number of church officers. Fine progress has 
already been made in this direction, since two 
thirds of our church-school officers and teachers 
have been trained in our institution from childhood. 
Also, we now have a church organization consist- 
ing of six elders and seven deacons. For this reason, 
we are looking forward with greater confidence to 
a time when we shall have a strong organization 
with trained leaders, all of our own. We grow im- 
patient at times because of the following difficulties: 
all our people have been converted from Romanism, 
and of necessity need a long period of training; the 
older people know very little English and are not 
able to be of any assistance in our church school; 
and most of them belong to the lower economic 
strata, which means we must wait for a self-support- 
ing organization until the time when their children 
grow into manhood and womanhood and take their 
positions side by side in the social, economic, and 
professional world with older Americans. 

We are not dismayed, however, since God has 
enabled us in the past not only to train some prom- 
ising volunteer leaders for our church organization, 
four out of six paid workers, but also several prom- 
ising leaders in various parts of our country have 
been trained at the missions, and our budget has 
made fine strides, even in time of depression, 
through sacrificial giving. 

In our foreign communities we are facing a fourth 
challenge, especially where groups who belonged 
at one time to the axis powers are concerned. Al- 
though we believe as sincere Christian Americans 
that by far the larger number of Italians who have 
come across, and those who were born here, are 
one hundred per cent Americans, yet, having lived 
through the last world war, we are facing the future 
with some trepidation. As Christian leaders we 
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would appeal to all our brethren in the churches of 
America to reserve judgment upon those who bear 
a foreign name, to accept them on equality until 
they have definitely proved otherwise, and to re- 
frain from doing anything which might injure your 
position as elder brothers in the faith and cause un- 
told sufferings of mind and soul to upright new 
Americans, guilty only of the lack of wisdom in 
not choosing parents with Anglo-Saxon names. 

The fifth challenge is presented by our young 
people. The old Jesuit maxim, give us the child and 
the man will belong to us, still holds good today. 
There is this modification, however, in our par- 
ticular situation after children or young people 
come to us, we must see that all promising individ- 
uals receive an opportunity to make the most of 
their God-given talents. This requires a number of 
scholarships at our disposal, a rotating fund or out- 
right gifts made available by friends of the Italian 
Institute. Had it not been for the interest and gener- 
osity of several consecrated men and women in 
Central Church, we would not be able to boast of 
a number of leaders, including our two young min- 
isters in Tampa. By helping promising young people 
to pursue college and professional courses, which 
might be an utter impossibility without our aid, we 
would prepare competent officers and teachers for 
all our church organizations. 

Today, more than ever, we must present to our 
friends everywhere a modified Macedonian cry. 
Many people have concluded that, due to the re- 
strictive immigration laws, the need for work among 
the foreign speaking groups has decreased. Many 
churches, struggling with financial difficulties, are 
tempted to cast overboard all mission support. 
Therefore, we present the claims of our people and 
the claims of Jesus Christ as never before. “Come 
over and help us a little longer.” 


VISION FOR THE FUTURE 

It is said that when Cecil Rhodes was on his death 
bed, he exclaimed, “So little done, so much to do!” 
This is exactly the feeling that we share when we 
look at the 15,000 Italians who surround us. How- 
ever, it is not in a spirit of defeat but of challenge 
that we face the new day, and we dare tell you of 
some of our dreams for the future because we are 
confident, from past experience, that you will not 
only share them with us, but will help with every- 
thing in your power to make them come true. 

We read in God’s word that, “where there is no 
vision the people perish.” Therefore, sometime ago 
I went before my people and presented ten objec- 
tives for the next ten years, which I want now to 
share with you. 

1. An active membership of s00. This is not an 
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impossibility. In 1918, when we came to Kansas 
City, we started with practically nothing, and dur- 
ing these years we have received almost no one by 
letter. Yet today, besides all that we have scattered 
in two continents, we have an active membershi 
of 240, which represents a net gain to evangelical 
Christianity. 

2. Every Christian a soul winner. The above men- 
tioned objectives and much more can be accom- 
plished only as the Spirit of God works in the hearts 
of men, women, and children, and as every believer 
will count it a privilege to bring another to Christ. 

3. A chapel adequate to our needs. The Institute 
has never had a real chapel for our worship services. 
We have only a large room in the recreational and 
educational building which has been adapted to our 
worship service. It has all the deficiencies of con- 
struction inherent to such adaptations, and, since we 
cook and play, conduct clinics and classes in the 
same building, it is not conducive to worship. We 
want our people to contribute all that they can, 
but most of the $25,000 needed for a modest chapel 
must come from our friends everywhere. 

4. Make our religious work self-supporting. En- 
couraged by the success thus far obtained, we are 
determined with God’s help to make at least our re- 
ligious work self-supporting. 

5. A summer camp for the whole family. We 
provide, through local philanthropies, vacation 
period for boys and girls, but often those who need 
it most, the fathers and mothers, are confined year 
after year to the same changeless drudgeries. A few 
acres of land, with some improvements, would be- 
come a real haven for our people. 

6. An endowment fund. This has been a long-felt 
need to supplement our meager budget, especially 
in view of the fact that we are going to try to 
operate two buildings on what has been barely 
enough for one. We would ask our friends, there- 
fore, to remember us when they draw their wills. 

7. Bi-lingual publications. What would our church 
members do without our splendid Church papers, 
and all the fine publications issued by our religious 
press? Do you know that my people are starved 
mentally and spiritually, and all that they read 1s 
either of a secular nature or antagonistic to their 
beliefs? 

8. Scholarships. The future of our work depends 
upon the leadership that we are helping to develop, 
and since our people are unable to give their chil- 
dren the education that will develop their God- 
given talents, we must appeal to Christian friends 
far and near to help us with contributions large or 
small toward several annual scholarships. 

9. Playground. With the splendid woman's build- 
ing, and some encouraging possibilities for a chapel, 
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The Italian Institute—past, present, and future 


we feel the need of adequate playground space. We 
can buy a good plot of ground, adjacent to our 
new premises, and equip it for a little over $1,000. 
Try to compute the good that such an investment 
will accomplish in the lives of boys and girls in a 
congested district. 

10. A challenging missionary program. Although 
our people are not yet able to assume all their re- 
ligious financial burden, yet I feel that they should 
face the missionary challenge of our Church and 


accept their share of responsibility not only locally 
but nationally and abroad. This must be the increas- 
ing burden of our prayers and of our generosity. 


These definite objectives are big enough to chal- 
lenge our people to do their best in the building of 
God’s kingdom in our local community. We are 
counting on you to share with us in this worth- 
while task. Your interest, your prayers, and your 
gifts will help make our dreams come true. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—April 1, 1940 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941 


Increase for twelve months 
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$329,603.83 
357,081.00 


$ 27,477.17 























A Consecrated Leader 


Rev. 
John T. Barr, 
D.D. 


THe PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY HAS A LIST, EVERY OTHER 
month, of home missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in active service. Among these faithful 
workers are Rev. John T. Barr, D.D., his wife, and 
the other four teachers of Caddo Valley Academy 
located at Norman, Arkansas. 

The mere reading of these names brings no special 
interest to the reader. The facts are informative but 
nothing more. Our interest is enlisted, however, 
when we realize that Dr. Barr has spent nearly 
thirty years serving as preacher, teacher, leader, and 
community benefactor. He is a native of Arkansas, 
as he was born at Hope in Hemstead County, in 
1886. After graduating from Arkansas College, he 
entered Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
and immediately after graduating from the Semi- 
nary, he went to Womble, now Norman. The 
Synod of Arkansas in 1921 ‘established the Caddo 
Valley Academy, with Dr. Barr as supervisor and 
treasurer. He served in this capacity for nine years. 
The Academy became well known under his super- 
vision as one of the most outstanding schools for re- 
ligious and cultural thought in the state. The student 
body is composed of young people of all denomi- 
nations. 

Dr. Barr was married to Miss Gretta Cunningham 
of Waskom, Texas, in 1922. Mrs. Barr’s father is a 
well-known Presbyterian minister, and she has a 
brother who is a minister. Dr. Barr may be the mind 
and heart of the work at Caddo Valley Academy 
and the church in Norman which he has served for 
twenty years, but a great soul is ever near to en- 
courage ‘him in every good work. Her deep spirit- 
ual understanding and sparkling spontaneous humor 
have, no doubt, “helped him to overcome many a 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacle. 

Mrs, Barr was guest yee recently at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Little Rock at the meeting 


*Mrs. R. F. Milwee, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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By MAUDE B. MILWEE* 


of the auxiliary. She told of the work being done at 
Caddo Valley ‘and of the unfulfilled dreams that she 
and Dr. Barr have for this school, situated so beauti- 
fully at Norman beside the Caddo, which has been 
immortalized in song and story by the poets and 
writers of prose. The Barrs have a vision for a more 
commodious school, a greater number of pupils, 
and a hope that someone with money will be 
moved to invest it in a business whose chief aims 
and energies are to develop educated Christian citi- 
zenship for Arkansas and the nation. The Academy 
is in great need today of scholarships, in order that 
deserving pupils from homes of limited means may 
have the fundamentals of an education directed by 
consecrated Christian teachers. 

The women of the Little Rock Church listened 
with rapt attention as Mrs. Barr told of some of 
their pupils who have never known the joy of a 
real home except the one at Caddo Valley. She es- 
pecially dwelt upon the fact that boys love a home 
as well as girls. She told of a boy w ho was sick and 
sent for her. She said, “He just wanted me to hold 
his hand and rub his back with sweet-smelling 
talcum powder.” Would we not all thrill to the 
clasp of the hand of such a one! 

When Mrs. Barr found that the young people 
needed some wholesome amusement, she talked 
things over with Dr. Barr and they rented a skating 
rink at Norman. She says the parents are glad for 
their children to enjoy a simple pastime w here they 
are chaperoned and sent home before the “wee, 
sma’ hours.” Mrs. Barr says that she blows the 
whistle for them to start and stop. She acknowl- 
edges that she has practiced skating a bit, but as yet 
has not been able to run the rink and do much 
skating. 

Dr. Barr serves ten churches in the county. He 
preaches every night and three times on Sundays. 
He is chairman of the local welfare board, and he 
also serves as chairman of the Red Cross chapter. 
In addition to these duties Dr. Barr is stated clerk of 
Ouachita Presbytery, as well as clerk of the Sy nod 
of Arkansas. 

Dr. Barr’s life is one of continued cheerful service 
to the rich and poor alike. He is “a prophet” with 

“honor in his own country.” The citizens of Nor- 
man and Montgomery County, thoroughly appre- 
ciate all that he has done for the civic, educational, 
and religious organizations that have felt the touch 
of his hand. Whether he goes over the mountain 
trail or down the peaceful Caddo Valley, they 
know he is following in the steps of his Master. 
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em} ms Left to right: Some of the fine children being 
‘ reached by the outpost at North Perry: Nort’ 
ia Perry Bible School; Adult class at North Perry 


A Worth-while Outpost 


“THERE IS A VERY REAL NEED FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
at North Perry Schoolhouse, fifteen miles from 
Marion,” remarked the County Home Demonstra- 
tion agent to a member of the Marion Presbyterian 
Church. “The children run around all day Sunday 
with no place to go.” 

And so a survey of that section was made, permis- 
sion secured from the County Superintendent of 
Education for use of the school building, and, in 
October 1937, a Sunday school was organized to 
meet every Sunday afternoon. 

For the first six months the pastor of the Marion 
Church, together with Mr. K. G, Hooever, an elder, 


*Mrs. R. T. Waliace is Historian of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Presbyterian Church, Marion, Alabama. Her husband is pastor 
of the church. 


By ELIZABETH D. WALLACE* 


and Mrs. M. J. Smith, teacher and musician, drove 
up each Sunday for the service. Then Mr. David 
Lee, another elder, and his sisters were added to the 
force, and have given faithful and sacrificial service 
ever since. 

Each summer a Vacation Bible School has been 
held, with evangelistic preaching each night. There 
have been over forty professions, nineteen of whom 
have united with the Marion Church. Ministers who 
have assisted in these special services have been: 
Rev. O. W. Wardlaw, of Selma, in 1938; Rev. 
William Belk, of Brewton, in 1939; and Rev. Archie 
M. McNair, of Alexander City, in 1940. 

The Sunday school is meeting a very real need 
in a community where the nearest church is more 
than four miles away. 


A Coéperative Experiment 


By GAINES B. HALL* 


IN THE SyNop OF OKLAHOMA THE COMMITTEES OF 
Home Missions and Religious Education are work- 
ing together in a definite county-wide spreading of 
the gospel. It is a laboratory experiment on how 
best to reach the unchurched with the gospel. The 
two Committees, instead of striking out each for 
itself, are “federating” or “uniting” their efforts in 
a given area. 

After a tour of the state of Oklahoma by Dr. 
Edward D. Grant in conferences culminated by an 
address to synod, Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin met 
with leaders of both Committees to set up a plan of 
operation, Miss Evelyn Green, area worker for Re- 
ligious Education, and the writer, under their re- 
spective committees, were to work jointly in fur- 


_— 


*Dr. Hall, of Norman, Oklahoma, is Superintendent of Home 
Missions for the Synod of Oklahoma. 
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thering the extension of the gospel in a county to be 
selected. 
There are a number of counties in which our 
Church is operating where the unchurched popula- 
tion is from seventy to eighty per cent. After a 
more thorough survey has been made, one of these 
counties will be selected, work will be started, not 
for a few weeks or a year, but with the hope of 
entering to stay until a permanent work shall be es- 
tablished. There will be visitation, quietly getting in 
touch with the people, finding out their needs, leav- 
ing gospel messages, working toward the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools to be nurtured and led by 
the workers. If sufficient interest is aroused and 
need is apparent, the evangelist will hold a meeting, 
and, “if the way be clear” (a good Presbyterian 


(Continued on page 234) 


























Training Vacation Bible School Leaders 


By PATRICK H. CARMTICHAEL* 


Tue Vacation Biste ScHoo. MoveMENT IN THE 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., is not new. It has been 
growing in esteem and increasing in efficiency for 
nearly twenty years. Unfortunately, however, the 
movement until now has been largely confined to 
churches able to put on their own schools at their 
own expense, so that the great possibilities of the 
evangelistic outreach of the movement have not 
really been realized. 


Ture CHALLENGE OF THE BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


A gift of nearly fifty thousand dollars, provided 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary, is making possible a ten- 
year program of Vacation Bible Schools among the 
underprivileged groups in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Such an opportunity and the necessity for 
an equitable plan for the distribution of these funds 
has forced us to formulate a training program for 
leaders in this type of work. Our attempt to dis- 
cover what has been done in this particular field has 
revealed the fact that no denomination, so far as we 
can learn, has developed training standards for those 
who teach in Vacation Bible Schools. The absence, 
therefore, of any guide in the development of such 
a program has made our problem more difficult and 
has sent us back to an analysis of the need in con- 
nection with the development of a program for our 
own denomination. This has necessarily been a slow 
process, and the standards we present ‘in this article 
represent only a beginning which should be greatly 
improved. 


Two PHases or A TRAINING PRroGRAM 


Observation and experience have forced us to the 
conclusion that leaders in Vacation Bible Schools 
must have two types of training, especially those 
persons who are to assume both administrative and 
teaching responsibilities. We are suggesting a train- 
ing program, therefore, designed to fit people for 
both phases of the work; namely, (1) minimum 
training standards for the development of persons 
who can effectively set up and direct a Vacation 
Bible School, and (2) minimum training standards 
for the development of persons who can effectively 
teach children in Vacation Bible Schools. This two- 
fold emphasis is especially necessary for those who 
work with under-privileged groups where very few 
skilled teachers are available and where one leader is 
looked to for guidance in every phase of the Vaca- 
tion Bible School program. : 


*Director, Leadership Education. 
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An APPROVED PROGRAM OF TRAINING 


At a meeting of the Field Council held in Rich- 


mon, Virginia, February, 1941, the following mini- 
mum standards for training Vacation Bible Schoo! 
teachers were approved: 


I. 


Il. 


Laboratory School with Practice Teaching Con- 
ducted by Experienced Leaders: 


This school should be set up in a local church 
with good teaching facilities—space and equip- 
ment and a sufficient number of pupils. For ex- 
ample—15 Beginners, 20 Primaries, 20 Juniors, 
and 20 Intermediates. 

The leading teacher of each group should be 
an open-minded person capable of effectively 
using good educational methods in teaching chil- 
dren and adults. 

The number of practice teachers participating 
in an age-group should be limited to not more 
than ten, preferably five or six. 

There should be at least three hours of con- 
ference for all leaders prior to the opening of 
the school. 

A general and a departmental conference of 
leading and practice teachers should be held 
daily. The time devoted to such conferences 
should ordinarily be an hour, each, for the gen- 
eral and departmental. The purpose should be 
mainly for evaluation and planning. 

The laboratory school should be for ten days, 
with a minimum of two and one-half hours a day 
with the children. 


Retreat for a Selected Group of Leaders: 


Each of the four age-groups should have an 
experienced leader. 

The period of time should be at least three 
days, preferably four days. 

Students should have some knowledge of fields 
to which they go. 

Each student should have copies of all the 
course books. 


OPppoRTUNITIES FOR SPECIALLY TRAINED LEADERS 


We hope laboratory schools or retreats as de- 


scribed above will be set up in every synod in the 
General Assembly, and that a large number of our 
splendidly equipped men and women will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of training in preparation 
for active participation in a program of Vacation 
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Bible Schools during the summer of 1941. We con- 
fidently expect a rapid development of the Vacation 
Bible School Movement throughout the nine years 
ahead. We believe that participation in this work 
should be recognized as an outstanding opportunity 
for definite Christian service during the summer 
months. Who knows but what this movement may 
be used of God as an important factor in a construc- 
tive program of world reconstruction during the 
next nine years? Surely it should become a steadying 
influence for boys and girls who emerge into man- 
hood and womanhood in these trying times. 





Note Change of Date 





ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE 


MonTREAT, NortH CAro._iNa 
July 18, 19, 20, 1941 


Watch for detail announcements in subse- 
quent issues of church periodicals. 














Christian Youth Movement 
and Our Denomination 


“WE FIND OURSELVES CONFRONTED WITH A TASK AND 
a situation which lay upon us the utmost demand for 
thought and decision and action, Nineteen hundred 
years ago there lived upon the earth One who 
sounded the depths of the human soul and reached 
the heights of spiritual experience and life as none 
other has ever done. He laid the foundation of our 
church. From Him we take our name, and in His 
cause we have enlisted. He prayed for the coming 
of His Father’s Kingdom, where God’s righteous 
will should be done on earth. We share in His hope, 
and pray that prayer with Him... Conscious of our 
failures and our sins, we affirm our faith in God and 
his Son, Jesus Christ, Our Lord.” 

Five years ago, nine hundred young men and 
women from all over the North American continent 
pledged themselves to a statement of Christian con- 
viction, of which this is a part. They had met to- 
gether for several days at Lakeside, Ohio, to con- 
sider as an all-American group what the responsi- 
bilities of Christian young people in this generation 
are. At this meeting began the United Christian 
Youth Movement of North America. 

The convention had been called together by a 
smaller group who, meeting in the summer of 1934, 
had felt the necessity of a greater codperation and 
crystallization of aims within the many organized 
bodies of Christian young people. Throughout the 
country there were scores of such organizations: 
denominational groups, student groups, groups with 
special interests such as economic adjustment, peace, 
evangelism in limited areas, relief projects. Among 
these groups, there was a tremendous duplication of 
Interests, publications, and overlapping effort. At the 
same time fields for work and need for publications 
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went untouched because they had not been recog- 
nized or could not be financed. Such needs could 
not continue to exist unchallenged while there were 
leaders of vision scattered throughout the country, 
and it was at the instigation of a few of these leaders 
that representatives from many organized groups of 
young people met at Lakeside. From Christian 
leaders throughout the nation came acclaim and en- 
couragement for this unique effort among the Chris- 
tian fellowship of this continent. 

In the upsurge of faith and effort which was the 
result of this meeting, an agency for codperation 
among the many groups represented was built up 
around the loosely formed Christian Youth Council 
which had planned the Convention, By common ac- 
ceptance, this codperative agency became known 
within the year following as the United Christian 
Youth Movement of North America. Under its 
leadership, youth groups in the next three years used 
as a common theme the inspiring challenge which 
concluded the Lakeside Statement of Christian Con- 
viction: “Christian Youth Building a New World.” 

The purpose of the movement has probably never 
been set forth except in its own statement. 


The United Christian Youth Movement is a 
center of codperation and not an organization. 
From its inception, it has carefully avoided be- 
coming another competing organization, knowing 
the danger that an organization may become an 
end in itself. It is the means whereby the Christian 
youth of North America, through their delegated 
representatives, may become united in conviction, 
in purpose, in the adoption of long-range objec- 
tives, and in agreement upon projects by means of 
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which these convictions may find expression and 
these objectives may be achieved. Its statements of 
conviction, its objectives, and its projects become 
operative by being adopted by the constituent 
groups in its membership and incorporated into 
their own programs. From time to time it provides 
the means whereby its constituent groups may 
become united in common action, as in national 
conferences, in the observance of special days, or 
in the backing of an agreed-upon enterprise. 
Fundamentally there is but one objective—the 
building of the Kingdom of God on earth, The 
movement conceives this to mean making the spirit 
and message of Jesus Christ operative in all of life, 
to the end that in Christ all things shall be made 
new: new persons, new homes, new churches, new 
communities, new nations, and a new world. 


Since 1936, the necessary leadership for such a 
coéperative undertaking has grown up to meet the 
needs of promotion, program planning, national 
planning, and continuing leadership. This plan on a 
national scale includes the possibility of future meet- 
ings of the Lakeside type. Present plans call for some 
such meeting every four years, the next one of 
which is scheduled for the summer of 1943. Such 
meetings are known as the Christian Youth Confer- 
ences of North America. 

The interim between these conferences requires 
constant leadership to meet problems which arise in 
the field of youth work from year to year. For the 
United Christian Youth Movement, there are two 
smaller planning and policy-making bodies. The 
Christian Youth Council of North America is com- 
posed of about 225 youth and adult representatives 
of state youth councils and national denominational 
and interdenominational organizations in the United 
Christian Youth Movement. This Council meets 
every two years: with the Conference during its 
quadrennial meetings, and as a separate group on the 
middle year before the meetings of the Conference. 

Our denomination, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, has been allotted a quota of ten 
delegates for the meeting of this Council which 
takes place during the summer of this year. This 
meeting will be held June 23-28 at Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

The executive function of the United Christian 
Youth Movement is in the hands of the Committee 
of the United Christian Youth Movement. This com- 
mittee is composed of two or more representatives 
of every organization which coéperates in the move- 
ment. Our denomination has one adult and two 
youth members of the committee. The youth mem- 
bers are appointed by our Young People’s Council 
of the Assembly and at present are Margaret Hopper 
of Kentucky and Edgar Reckard of West Virginia, 
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Rev. Norman Cook, Director of Young People’s 
Work, serving as the adult member. , 

This committee is a sub-group of the Christian 
Youth Council, and as such meets with the Council 
during its biennial meetings; on the years between 
these meetings, the committee meets for several days 
as a separate unit. ; 


This schedule, as can be seen, provides that some 
planning and policy-forming group of the move- 
ment meets every summer, so that the movement 
itself can never lose contact with its constituent 
agencies, Participation in the movement is open to 
any organized group of young people who, as a 
group, will subscribe to the statement of conviction 
of the Lakeside Conference, and whose organization 
is active in one of the fields of emphasis of the move- 
ment. 

Any movement whose constituency is geograph- 
ically so widespread must recognize that different 
parts of its constituency have varied requirements 
for program and emphasis. The United Christian 
Youth Movement is increasingly aware of such a 
need within itself. To meet such a need, Regional 
Planning Conferences have been set up in the six 
geographical divisions of the United States. Last 
summer, small groups of representatives from many 
organizations in the movement met together for a 
week of study, discussion, and group devotional life 
and worship in these six sections of the United States, 
(Representation from Canada was of course difficult 
due to present war conditions in that country.) Our 
denomination was well represented in the Southern 
Regional Planning Conference which met at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., during August. 

Such a Planning Conference will be held this com- 
ing summer, possibly at Blue Ridge. Again our de- 
nomination expects to join in this meeting with 
other Christian young people from all over the 
South to consider together the problems of this part 
of our nation of which Christian young people 
should be conscious—economic, racial, govern- 
mental, but, more important for such a group, the 
problems of spiritual and evangelical importance. 
From such a meeting should come an increased sense 
of the community of all those throughout the 
region who as Christians are willing to face its needs; 
such a community of Christians is a source of hope 
for all those who will count themselves a part of it 

All the young people of our churches have an 
opportunity to feel themselves a part of this greater 
group in their willingness to participate in the activ- 
ities of the movement in their own communities oF 
states, and our Young People’s Council of the As- 
sembly has urged them to coéperate ona nationwide 
scale by its endorsement of the two projects which 
the Committee of the United Christian Youth Move- 
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ment at its meeting last summer at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin selected for emphasis this year. 

These projects, selected for national emphasis, are 
the World Student Service Fund (National offices, 
§ West Fortieth Street, New York City), which is 
attempting to supply some of the needs of student 
oroups in Europe and China so that when peace 


again comes there will be trained leadership for re- 
construction; and the Foster Parent Plan for War 
Children, which is doing relief work among the 
refugee children of all nationalities who are now 
homeless because of the war. (National offices, 55 
West Fortieth Street, New York City.) Miss Emily 
Parker, who was the movement’s representative in 
the Spanish Child Feeding Mission during the Span- 
ish Civil War, is active in the latter project. 

In a day which is conscious of the need for unity, 
the opportunity to join other young Christians in 
forwarding the aims of the United Christian Youth 
Movement is not one which the young people of our 
denomination can afford to overlook. The movement 


needs our cooperation, our leadership, our prayers; 
we need the vision, the challenge, and the resources 
of the movement. With other Christian young peo- 
ple throughout this continent, we must say with 
increasing conviction what that group at Lakeside 
said: 


“Firm in faith and with hope for the future, we declare 
our purpose to join with those who would bring strife and 
suffering to an end, and build a world of brotherhood. . . . 
We recognize something of the magnitude of the enter- 
prise. We shall not build a Christian world in a day. But 
we are determined to be led by our faith and not our fears, 
to use the experience of the past where it will help, and to 
become pioneers where experience fails. . . . We feel our 
need for a new heart and a new mind. We are determined, 
so far as possible, to live henceforth as if the Kingdom were 
now here. 

“We are not alone in the task. The strength of Christ is 
ours. Divine resources flow through us and human fellow- 
ship sustains us as we give ourselves to the task. He that 
loses his life shall find it. For us there is no alternative: we 
give ourselves, and invite others to join us—Christian youth 
building a new world.” 





Rural Life Sunday 


By HENRY W. 


BY THE ORDER OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Rural Life Sunday has 
been observed on the third Sunday in May for a 
number of years. Most denominations follow the 
tradition of Rogation Sunday, and observe the day 
the fifth Sunday after Easter. This year that falls on 
the third Sunday of the month, the same as ours, 
which is May 18. This year we have the advantage 
of advertising this particular day through the press, 
the radio, and in other ways. It is a day that should 
be observed not only by country churches, but also 
by those located in the cities, for it is a day set aside 
for prayer for all people who till the soil and furnish 
by their labor the food and fabric to feed and clothe 
the people of the whole earth. 

A sample suggestion for the observance of Rural 
Life Sunday may be secured by writing to the De- 
partment of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension, Presbyterian Building, 8 N. 6th Street, 
Richmond, Va. If the program is desired in quan- 
tities, they may be procured at a small cost from Dr. 
B. Y. Landis, Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

_ The following extracts are from suggested prayers 
in the program: : 
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“Our Father, God of our countryside, Lord of field and 
harvest, hill and stream, we have gathered to invoke Thy 
blessing upon us, and upon every countryside around the 
world. O Lord, Father of Christ, we praise Thee for field 
and soil, for plowed lands and loving hearts. Heavenly 
Father, we are conscious today of the rich heritage which 
has come to us in the good earth and all its fruits, especially 
for that heritage which rural life has brought to our 
churches, and of the vitality and strength our rural churches 
continue to bring in the promotion of our common cause, in 


the building of Thy Kingdom. Amen.” 


“Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, give to all churches 
serving in towns, villages, and country a broad vision of 
their privilege, and give them grace to minister to their peo- 
ple with unwavering love and devotion, Grant to all people 
living in lonely rural places the ministrations of Thy church 
and the comfort of Thy presence. Bless all national, state, 
and county governments in their efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of those living on farm and ranch, in town, village and 
open country. Give and preserve to our use the kindly 
fruits of the good earth so that in due time we may enjoy 
them. 


“Father God, we beseech Thee to bless all those who 
through Thy church seek to serve Thee in the rural areas 
of the world. Help them in their efforts to sow the seed of 
Thy Kingdom, and, when the harvest seems small or far off, 
confirm Thy promise to them and cause them to believe 
that in due season they shall reap a glorious harvest; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 





















































Rev. Joseph M. Garrison, WHO, AS PASTOR OF THE 
First Presbyterian Church of Columbia, Missouri, 
has done a fine work among the students at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has accepted the call of the 
Joint Committee on Student Work, and has entered 
on his new duties as Director, with headquarters at 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Presbytery of Missouri on February 6, 1941: 

“The Presbytery of Missouri records its appre- 
ciation of our fellow-laborer, the Rev. Joseph M. 
Garrison. Coming to the presbytery eleven years 
ago, Mr. Garrison has through these years endeared 
himself not only to the members of Missouri Pres- 
bytery, but to the entire synod. 

““We have been most happy in our choice of 


him as Stated Clerk, and express herewith our feel- - 


ing of deep appreciation of his work in that capac- 
ity. He brought to the office a mind trained in de- 
tails, a skill most extraordinary in the arrangement 
of material, and a heart that was unremitting in its 
diligence. He was an unusual Stated Clerk, and our 
debt to him is great. 

“In his relation to his fellow ministers, he has 
been just, considerate, straightforward, and actuated 
by high purposes. He has adorned the ideal of a 












The Director of Student Work 


Christian gentleman with an actual accomplish- 
ment, and thus has set for us an example toward 
which we should strive. We have been heartened 
by his gracious smile, stimulated by his unflagging 
interest in the Church, and challenged by his un- 
selfish service for the Kingdom of the Master. 


“Mr. Garrison has accomplished a noble and en- 
during work in his pastorate, and has touched the 
lives of a host of young people in the time of their 
formative processes, and has justly earned the high 
regard and deep affection of his fellow workers in 
every sphere. 

“His character is without reproach, his pathway is 
marked by acts of wise thoughtfulness, his aims have 
been centered in the upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
his Lord, and we shall ever rejoice in the fact of our 
association with him in these years’ enterprise to- 
gether. 


“We therefore deeply regret the severance of the 
ties which have bound him to us and the presbytery, 
and we follow him and his family with our prayers 
for God’s blessing upon each of them as he now 
goes pioneering in the wider field of his Master’s 
Kingdom.” 


A. A. Wa..ace, Chairman. 








Christian Education at Montreat 


At Montreat, Nort Caroitna, JULY 3 THROUGH 
July 7, 1941, there will be held (1) the Conference 
on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief; (2) 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Presby- 
terian Educational Association of the South; and (3) 
the twenty-eighth annual Conference of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Christian 
Education. 

These conferences and programs will begin at 
3:00 P.M., Thursday, July 3, and continue through 
the evening meeting on Monday, July 7. The Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Program Committee of 
the Presbyterian Educational Association is Presi- 
dent L. Wilson Jarman, Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia. ‘ 

The Chairman of the Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Christian Education is President F. L. 
McCluer, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

The Chairmen of the various Groups comprising 
the Association are: (1) Theological Seminaries, 
President J. McD. Richards, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia; (2) Senior Colleges, 
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President Hunter B. Blakely, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; (3) Junior Colleges, Presi- 
dent Louis C. Lamotte, Presbyterian Junior College 
for Men, Maxton, North Carolina; (4) Secondary 
Schools, Principal York M. Jackson, Highland In- 
stitution, Guerrant, Kentucky; (5) Orphans’ Homes, 
Superintendent Joseph B. Johnston, Presbyterian 
Orphans’ Home, Barium Springs, North Carolina, 
and (6) University-Student Work, Rev. J. C. Frist, 
Pastor, Starkville, Mississippi. 

The Bible Hour will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas H. Grafton, Ph.D., of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Virginia. 

The meetings of the association and of the vati- 
ous groups are open to the public. A large part of 
the time will be used for conferences on the PRESBY- 
TERIAN EpucaTionAL MoveMenr authorized by the 
General Assembly for the years 1941-42 and 1942-43. 

It is planned to have present at these Conferences 
the committees on the Christian Education Move- 
ment which have been appointed by the various 
synods. A cordial invitation is also extended to the 
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Chairmen of C. E, & M, R. of synods and presby- 
reries; and to the Presidents and Secretaries of C. E. 
x M. R. of the synodical, presbyterial and local 
auxiliaries. 

The members of the faculties and of the boards 
of trustees of all of the educational institutions of 
the Church are considered members of the Educa- 


tional Association and are urged to attend the mect- 
ings this year. 


Suggestions about the program should be made to 
the Chairmen mentioned above. Further informa- 
tion may be received from Henry H. Sweets, Secre- 
tary, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





How Much Do 


WE MUST HAVE A CARE LEST WE ROB YOUTH OF THE 
finer traits of character—independence, initiative, 
energy, thrift and frugality. 

Sometime ago a young people’s publication 
printed this story, written by a woman whose work 
as a public speaker had taken her for years before 
audiences of young people: 

I was speaking in the Midwest to a large conven- 
tion of young people when I noticed in the audi- 
ence a youth who had the largest hands and feet I 
think I ever saw. Every few minutes my eyes wan- 
dered back to them, and my sympathy went out to 
him in his efforts to dispose of them. He was as un- 
gainly a specimen of young manhood as you could 
find anywhere. He had a voice in keeping with his 
hands and feet, big and booming. His idea of singing 
was to make a noise, and how that voice did domi- 
nate the gathering! 

At the close of the meeting he waited until the 
others were gone, and then he awkwardly con- 
fided to me his desire for an education. Of course 
I encouraged him. I spoke before that same audi- 
ence four or five times, and each time he waited 
to talk with me. Finally he told me of his great desire 
to be a preacher. I gasped inwardly. A preacher, 
with that voice and those hands and feet! 

After my last address, he was waiting for me as 
usual. “Do you think I can ever make it?” he asked 
wistfully. “Is it worth while for me to try?” 

I looked him straight in the eye. “How much do 
you want it?” I asked. 

“Why, I want it very much,” he answered 
promptly. 

“But how much?” I persisted. “Are you willing 
to work to the limit of your strength? Are you will- 
ing to go hungry? Are you willing to go so shabbily 
dressed that people will laugh at you? Are you will- 
ing to give up everything in the way of pleasure for 
it? Are you willing to fight when it seems that there 
isn’t a chance of winning?” 

He hesitated only a moment. “I believe I am,” he 
said slowly. 

I never went back to that place; I heard nothing 
more from him until some eighteen years later, when 
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You Want It? 


I was in Boston. I had been invited to speak in 
a suburb of that city, and was saeaaad at the 
home of a friend. An hour before train time my 
hostess received a telephone message from a man 
who refused to give his name. He asked if I were 
going back to the city that evening, and, when told 
that I was, he begged that I would come to the sta- 
tion at least twenty minutes early. “Tell her,” he 
said, “that a gentleman who could not possibly get 
to her meeting wishes to see her.” 

So I went to the station twenty minutes early, 
and as I stepped into the waiting room a man of 
more than ordinary distinction of appearance came 
to meet me with outstretched hands. 

“Do you know me?” he asked. 

He was gracious, polished, a perfect gentleman 
in manner and bearing, but I knew him at once. He 
was my boy of the big hands and feet and the boom- 
ing voice. He drew me over into a corner. 

“I suppose,” he began, “that you never saw a 
greener specimen than I was when I nearly bored 
you to death at that convention. If I am anything 
else now, and if I am of any use whatever in the 
world, it is because of something you said to me 
then: ‘How much do you want an education? What 
are you willing to play for it?’ Time and again, 
when things have seemed hopeless, I would square 
myself before the glass and say to myself, ‘How 
much do you want it? How much are you willing 
to pay for it? If you, big as you are, can’t pay the 
price, you don’t deserve it.’ And it’s your message 
I am endeavoring to pass on.” 

He was a preacher, he told me; and I learned 
afterwards of the great work he was doing. His big 
voice had been trained, and had proved one of his 
most valuable gifts, In the twenty minutes till train 
time he told me something of the price he had had 
to pay. It was a story of unusual perseverance in the 
face of difficulties. 

“But it’s worth all it cost,” he said, as he bade me 
good-by. “And now I am busy telling other young 
people that there isn’t anything in this world that is 
worth while that they cannot have it they want it 
enough to pay the price.” 


































































THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ASSEMBLY 


The 1940 General Assembly adopted the following resolution: 

“That this Assembly, as it faces the imperative needs of our colleges and seminaries, desig. 
nate its meeting in 1941 as the Christian Education Assembly.” 

The theme for the Sunday evening session of the Assembly, May 25, 1941, will be the Re. 
sponsibility of the Church in the Field of Christian Education. 

All Commissioners to the Assembly, and all loyal Presbyterians at home, are urged to 
undergird with prayer the deliberations of this Assembly, that our great Church may be the 
better prepared to face the problems of today and tomorrow. 


— 








An Old Service “Carries On’ 


Wuie tHe Ministers’ Annuity Fund 1s ENTERING 
its second year of successful service, bringing com- 
fort, hope, and renewed courage to our Church, 
Ministerial Relief continues in its quiet way to min- 
ister to those homes that were already under its 
care. 

It was clearly stated from the beginning that the 
ministers who had already retired, and the families 
of those who had died, must be cared for through 
Ministerial Relief. And yet, from time to time 
queries still come to the Louisville office, “Are gifts 
to Ministerial Relief still needed?” 

The answer to that is Yes; and it will continue to 
be Yes for some years longer. 

For a little while last fall it seemed as though we 
would have to reduce all appropriations, because 
the receipts at this office had fallen off so greatly. 
Your Joy Gift in December saved us from this. 

Hearing of this temporary shortage, two gracious 
Christian w omen, members of the Ministerial Re- 
lief family, wrote to the Louisville office: 


“I have wondered all along if the completion of 
the Annuity Fund would not affect the collec- 
tions for Ministerial Relief, I think a good many 
people do not understand that the Annuity Fund 





does not cover those on the Roll before its com- 
letion.” 

“I cannot believe that this falling off is due to 
lack of interest on the part of the Church, but 
rather to a lack of understanding. So many of our 
people believe that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
takes care of all Ministerial Relief. As soon as this 
is cleared up in the mind of the Church, surely 
the old interest in gifts will be revived.” 


Despite the anxiety expressed in the first letter, 
we are confident that the establishment will prove 
to be a help, though indirectly, to these families. 
Since the pressure on the Roll of Ministerial Relief 
will gradually be lightened—each year many will 
be removed, while only a very few ‘will be added— 
it will be possible to provide more liberally for those 
homes which remain on the Roll. As evidence we 
have the experience of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., which succeeded in establishing i its Pension 
Fund before the depression struck the country. Al- 
though earlier we had been making larger appro- 
priations than they, yet the depression forced us to 
reduce them six times in four years; but no cuts 


were made by the Church which had a sound pen- 
sion system. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—April 1, 1940 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941 





Increase for twelve months 
Decrease from other sources. 







Net decrease 





fs Bare $165,046.56 
henge 170,731.83 


5 5s, aie $ 5,685.27 
10,328.76 








ee ee $ 4,643.49 





Increase for twelve months 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1939—April 1, 1940 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941 


a — — Fe 
Kos eS eieseie eee 63,725.60 


ee $ 865.83 
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acts About 


Our Church 


By B. K. TENNEY* 


(Nore: This article is prepared in response to frequent requests for short summarized statements about the work of our 


Church.) 


GENERAL 

Our PresBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
covers fifteen states and has a few churches outside 
these states. The states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
constitute our territory. 

There are 17 synods. With the exception of Ap- 
palachia and Snedecor Memorial synods, the bound- 
aries of the synods conform generally to state lines. 
Appalachia Synod includes Eastern Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina, and a part of Virginia. 
Snedecor Memorial is the Negro synod and covers 
some of the same territory as other synods. 

There are 88 presbyteries. 

Our Church has approximately 2,450 ministers. Of 
these, about 1,800 serve as pastors or supplies. The 
others are foreign missionaries, teachers, evangelists, 
and retired. 

There are 17,422 ruling elders and 20,120 deacons. 

We have 3,487 churches with a combined mem- 
bership of 532,177. This membership represents an 
increase of 41.34°4 since 1920, and an increase of 
88.77°% since 1910. 


ForEIGN Missions 


Our Church has foreign-mission work in six 
countries: Africa, Brazil, China, Korea, Japan, and 
Mexico. 

The population of the fields for which our Church 
has accepted sole responsibility is estimated at 36,- 
000,000. This means that the average member of our 
Church is responsible for about 69 people. On the 
basis of the population of the different fields, this 
means 4 people in Africa, 9 in Brazil, 37 in China, 
8in Japan, 7 in Korea, and 4 in Mexico. These peo- 
ple are waiting now, in their generation and ours, 
for the story of Christ. 

One of the most pressing of the present needs of 
our foreign-mission work is new missionaries. We 
need to send out about twenty new missionaries each 
year to take care of normal replacements. There is 
also the challenge to bring our mission force back 
up to the point where it was in 1926 when we had 
516 workers representing our Church. 


(theeietntsteneeseiemaeene 


,_ Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., is Secretary of Stewardship in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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ASSEMBLY’S HoME Missions 


Through our Assembly’s Home Missions we have 
the opportunity of bringing the whole strength of 
the Church to bear on places where there is special 
need. This committee is an equalizing agency be- 
tween the strong and weak sections of our Church. 
In addition to this general aid, active work has been 
carried on among the Indians, mountain people, 
Negroes, Mexicans, and foreign-speaking groups, 
including Chinese, French, Hungarian, Czecho- 
Slovakians, Latins, Italians, and Syrians. The workers 
and enterprises aided by Assembly’s funds include 
15 superintendent-evangelists, 388 ministers who 
serve 687 churches with 466 outpost preaching 
points, 8 schools with 82 teachers, and 12 missions 
with 29 workers,—a total of 514 missionaries and 
1,173 enterprises—churches, schools, missions, and 
outposts. 


CHRISTIAN EpUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The functions of our Church through this com- 
mittee have been summarized as follows: 


1. To encourage choice young people to answer 
God’s call to the ministry and missionary service 
and then aid in the thorough preparation necessary. 

2. To care for ministers and missionaries who be- 
cause of age or disability are forced to retire from 
active service. 

3. To lead the Church in providing through 
synods the educational institutions so much needed. 
' 4. To arouse the Church to an appreciation of the 
opportunities in work among students in state and 
independent educational institutions. 

5. To perfect and administer the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund. 

During the past year aid was extended to 178 
students preparing for ministry or mission service. 

During the past Church year aid was extended to 
570 homes of ministers, their widows, or orphans. 
The average to each home was $275.86 for the year 
or 76¢ per day. 

On January 1 of this year it was reported that 
more than 90% of the eligible ministers were en- 
rolled in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


Reticious EpucATION AND PUBLICATION 


The Executive Committee of Religious Education 
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and Publication is one of the most tangible assets of 
our General Assembly in that it conducts all of its 
business department on a self-supporting basis and 
produces enough extra revenue to finance, without 
any cost to the Church, the General Assembly’s pro- 
gram of Religious Education, including Children’s 
Work, Young People’s Work, Men’s Work, Leader- 
ship Education, and Country Church Work. It can 
truly be said, therefore, that for Presbyterians to 
patronize the business facilities made available 
through the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication is to make possible an in- 
creasingly effective program of Religious Education 
for our Church. 

The entire amount of the offerings from the 
Church is used for the benevolent work of the Exec- 
utive Committee of Religious Education. Work 
supported in this way includes Sunday School Ex- 
tension, Vacation Church School Work, donations 
of literature and supplies to needy churches and 
Sunday schools, and the support of Regional Direc- 
tors of Religious Education throughout the Assem- 
bly, together with a growing number of full-time 
Sunday School Extension workers in needy com- 
munities. 

Through Sunday School Extension, new outpost 
Sunday schools are organized. Our Committee ex- 
pects an increase of at least 200 such outposts this 
year. During the past four years a large number of 
institutes for town and country-church pastors have 
been held, these meetings contributing much to the 
effective work of these congregations, Eleven full- 
time regional directors constantly are at work as- 
sisting pastors, superintendents, department heads, 
and teachers in every congregation in our Assembly. 

This closing Church year, 1,673 Vacation Bible 
Schools were held, an increase of over 47°; with an 
attendance of 113,993, an increase of over 41%. 
Periodicals, books, and literature donated to new and 
needy Sunday schools cost nearly $4,000. 

It is estimated that 13,000,000 children in the ter- 
ritory of our Church have no regular religious train- 
ing. Our Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication, with the help of the Church, 
hopes to reduce considerably this number within 
the next few years. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


It has completed nearly 27 years of service to the 
Church. 


It has enrolled and trained for service more than 
1,750 persons. 


These former students live and work in every synod 
and on every foreign field in which the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has work. 


They are engaged in every type of work in the 
Church—some as volunteer, some as full-time em- 
ployed workers. 


There are 251 former students now in full-time em- 
ployed service, serving as pastor’s assistants, Bible 
teachers, directors of religious education, church 
visitors, young people’s leaders, nurses, matrons in 
orphans’ homes, teachers in mission schools at home 
and abroad. 


168 of our foreign-missionary workers received 
training in the Assembly’s Training School before 
entering on their duties abroad or during furlough 
periods. 


The Bible is the center of the school’s curriculum. 
Students are trained to love to study the Word of 
God, and are given instruction in methods of teach- 
ing it to all age groups. 


The school gives its students a knowledge of prac- 
tical things to be done, including methods of per- 
sonal evangelism, teaching children, handling a 
church office, shorthand, typewriting, etc. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Through our regular benevolent budget, our 
Church makes a contribution to the American Bible 
Society to aid in the distribution of the Scriptures. 

During the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the Bible Society distributed nearly seven anda 
half million copies of Bibles, Testaments, or portions 
of the Bible. The Bible has been translated into more 
than a thousand languages and dialects, and this work 
of translation is continuing, so that more people may 
be able to have the Word of God in their own lan- 
guage. 


Work IN SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 


In addition to these agencies of the Assembly, our 
Church works through various committees of synod 
and presbytery. Contributions to work of synods 
and presbyteries has been almost as large as con- 
tributions to work of the Assembly, This work has 
largely to do with supplying of educational institu- 
tions, home-mission work, orphans’ homes and re- 
ligious education. Because there is such wide varia- 
tion in different synods, no effort is made here to 
describe this work. 
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Christ in the Chinkiang Crisis 


By KITTY McMULLEN FARRIOR* 


Part I. 


THE BLACKNESS OF THE BACKGROUND OF “OCCUPIED 
China” of which I write is no new story to you. 
You have read it and heard lectures during these 
three years since Japanese occupation. What has 
been said is true of our city, and then the half has 
not been told. It is not possible to tell in mere words 
the horrors and suffering and the conditions there. 
I am not going to tell of this, however. 

I want to mention the ways in which Christ has 
manifested HIMSELF in this Crisis in Chinkiang. 

The Yangtse Valley has been well known as a 
most difficult field. It is a rich section of the country 
and one that did not accept Christ easily. The peo- 
ple, rich and proud, felt sufficient unto themselves, 
and while revivals and the working of the Spirit 
were felt in other sections of China, we were thank- 
ful for the few droppings of blessings, and prayed 
for more. 

We can truly say that God has made the “wrath 
of man to praise him.” 

We have had the joy of crowded churches. It is 
the first time in my experience that Sunday after 
Sunday we had to turn people away from our regu- 
lar preaching service. We had to have special service 
for the children in another building, and we allowed 
no child in the church, reserving all space for the 
adults who came earnestly seeking. When the body 
of the church and galleries were filled and chairs 
were brought in, we stood in the rear of the build- 
ing with the ushers until we felt any more standing 
would hinder those sitting, and then I went outside 
to turn away those still coming, as there was no 
more room and we could not have those inside dis- 
turbed. This was verily one of God’s blessings to 
this stricken people, bringing them humbly to the 
church to find him. This was true of all the churches 
in town. 

Another of the blessings of this war was the 
amount of Bible teaching we have had the pleasure 
of doing. We were giving regular Bible instruction 
to about 1,000 people—children, high school ages, 
and adults. This was not for the whole city but just 
what we Presbyterians were doing in our two 
churches, West Gate and South Gate, and through 
our hospital and day schools. I know of nothing 
more satisfying than to have the joy of leading a 
Ls 


* . . oe . s 
Mrs. S. C. Farrior is an evangelistic missionary who has worked 


in our China Mission since 1910. She is now in the U. S. 
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soul to Jesus, and then to teach and instruct that 
one—to see the growth, the joy of the soul, the 
spiritual understanding—this is the joy that the 
world cannot understand, and is not dependent upon 
any earthly or material circumstances. I want to 
mention three groups in this Bible teaching: 


Tue CHILDREN’s Group 


One day I suggested that all the children who 
could recite at least eight Psalms come to the church, 
and we would have a contest and give prizes for the 
two best. We were delighted to have seventy-five 
children come to compete. The boy who got first 
prize was thirteen years old, Chinese count, or twelve 
years old, our count. He recited thirty-five Psalms 
at one sitting without an error. | had to give two 
second prizes for two little girls who tied for second 
place. They were eleven years old, and both recited 
thirty-two Psalms each, and did not make a single 
mistake, and recited them all at one sitting. 

Now the Psalms that I had selected were not all 
short ones, but those that meant most to me, in- 
cluding such as the 19th, 25th, 27th, 1o3rd, 116th, 
etc., besides those shorter ones that we could not do 
without. Most of the children could recite more 
than twenty. And they knew them! They had 
learned the Sermon on the Mount, and before I 
left China last summer I had started them on John 
12-17 chapters inclusive; that wonderful section of 
the Bible! Of course they memorized verses here 
and there in Sunday school and in classes. Is it any 
wonder that these children understand the gospel, 
and that some have already confessed Christ as 
Lord? One of these children, a girl of fourteen 
years, had no mother. Her father sold her sister, six 
years old, for $6.00 in Chinese money, at that time 
about 50 cents our money. He had arranged to sell 
this girl for $8.00 when I found out about it. It is 
a long story, but I got the father to sign away his 
rights to her and turn her over to me. I took her to 
the Children’s Refuge or “Love School,” of which 
some of you know. Miss Dieterly said to me just 
before I sailed, in speaking of her, “She is a lovely 
Christian and really knows Jesus.” 


THE HicuH ScuHoot Group 


We had the joy of teaching this high-school group 
the Bible every day. These were the boys and girls 
who could not continue in school anywhere during 
the war, because there were no schools. We took 
about sixty of them—all we could crowd into our 
church room. I first taught the Life of Jesus and 
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had them begin by making a map of the Holy Land. 
Well, they were just lovely! e pains, the detail 
to which they went, delighted me and we had a 
lovely time together. I then taught “Old Testament 
Characters” and had them write the life story of 
each—again, some of these were charming and 
showed not only a knowledge of the person and 
facts regarding same, but a spiritual understanding 
that was the work of the Holy Spirit. 


ApuLt Group 


This group of women and girls came to the Bible 
study three afternoons a week. They came every 
week and never allowed rain or the heat of summer 
to stop them. Our largest attendance was ninety- 
six, and for one year we averaged forty-three a day. 
We used the older girls to help with the teaching, 
as many had to have individual attention. Some of 
these women could read well, and they were taught 
the Bible and its meaning. Others could not read a 
word, and had to be taught the Chinese characters. 
From these, many were received into the fellowship 
of the church, I do not know the exact number, but 
most of them were received or were inquirers. 


SoME TESTIMONIES 

Aside from these groups I want to give you the 
testimony of two people. 

One of these is Chu Nai Nai who lay ill for so 
long in our hospital, a hopeless case, but Dr. Woods 
continued his treatment to make her days easier. 
Here she found Jesus as her Saviour, She learned 
not only the books of the Bible, but verses in them, 
and she also learned to sing some of the choruses. 
She loved these, and we called her ward the “sing- 
ing ward,” for not only she sang but she led all the 
others in learning the choruses and in singing. She 
said one day, as the end approached, “If I had not 
been sick and come here, I might never have found 
Jesus my Saviour.” Then, just before the end, she 
said to me, “My two boys, you will not forget to 
help them to know Jesus and believe, I want them 
with me in Heaven too.’ Her husband and boys 
were coming to church regularly when I left China. 

The other testimony is that of Mr. Chen. He was 
a man of means before the war, holding property in 
Hangchow, Shanghai, and Nanking, besides in 
Chinkiang. He married a woman whose family had 
the largest lumber yard in the city. There was 
$400,000 on the place when the Japanese came in 
and just took it. Mr. Chen and his wife are almost 
destitute now. They have lost all their property and 
have been using their savings to live on these last 
three years. Mrs. Chen, who had always had a num- 
ber of servants to help her with her seven children, 
had no servant and was doing all her work, with 
the children doing their share. Mr. Chen could find 
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no work unless he would work for the Japanese, 
and this he refused to do, Money was scarce. Then 
he found Christ as his Saviour and Lord. His out- 
ward condition remained the same, but oh, how 
happy he was! Nothing could make him depressed. 
He started the morning with a song, and he faced 
every day with a light heart, for now he was not 
alone. Jesus was his own, his very own. As he 
wakened in the morning and from his bed would 
sing a song of praise, his wife would call from hers, 
“T do not know why in the world you would sing 
this morning—it is like every other day—no hope, 
just work and slavery.” He would reply, “Wife, if 
only you had Jesus in your heart, you, too, would 
sing. How I wish you, too, had my Jesus.” No 
wonder we saw a change in that woman and that 
home as we went every week to teach her the Bible. 
She was very able and well educated and they were 
having daily family instruction, but we went to 
teach her anyway. 

In this darkness of this war crisis, and this destitu- 
tion of Chinkiang, CHRIST stands as the LIGHT, 
the WAY, the SAVIOUR to them as to us. 


Part Il. EASTER MORN 


My, Ir WAS COLD—THAT DAMP COLD THAT PENE- 
trates every part of one’s body—and we felt it all 
the more because our beds were so snug and warm 
that early Easter morn. It was before day, raining 
and dark and cold. This was not the Easter we had 
in mind when we planned a “sun-rise” service on 
the hill outside of the city. The choirs of all the 
churches had been practicing for an open-air serv- 
ice, with three small organs to help in the leading of 
the music. At that hour in the morning there was 
no way to get to the hill but to walk, and the Chi- 
nese could not afford any other way, had there been 
one. The city, formerly of 250,000 people, did not 
cover the territory that one of our large cities would 
cover, but it would take the women at least an hour 
to walk from down in the territory where I worked 
to that hilltop, and more than that from the district 
where Mrs, Paxton worked. 

The question in our minds as we dressed, shaking 
with the cold, was “will there be anyone but us 
there this morning. Surely the women and children 
will not come. Most of them do not have umbrellas, 
and so many without extra shoes and clothing. Isn't 
it just too bad we could not have had a lovely Easter 
morning, as we love to think of Easter?” 

We went to the front of the hospital and found 
already many seated there in the gatehouse, walt- 
ing for us to come and join them in the walk out to 
the hilltop. Some of these said they had been up 
since two o’clock, and some since three in the morn- 
ing, to be sure not to over-sleep and miss this service. 
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It thrills me even now, here in my snug American 
apartment that is warm and sheltered, to think of 
that cold wet tramp, and I wish I could pass on to 
you some of that thrill. 

" We left the light of our gatehouse at the hospital 
with a few lanterns, to pick our way along the 
rough roads, and as we went we saw other lights, 
and then others, coming slowly, but coming—lights 
in the darkness—every light in that darkness meant 
that there was the TRUE LIGHT in every heart that 
was making his or her way through those dark 
streets. The heathen lay in darkness in their beds at 
home—their hearts were dark and hopeless in their 
sadness and despair—but the Christians of the city 
were out in the darkness with only a little light to 
lead them to the service where they and their pres- 
ence testified that the “Licur of the world is Jesus,” 
and that with Jesus in their hearts they had a vic- 
tory that overcame the despair, darkness, cold, and 


hunger of the material world. On and on we went, 
and more and more they came and joined us. This 
long line of small lights w inding its way up the hill 
in the darkness and mud—but in the midst of that 
darkness and rain was laughter and salutations and 
joy. : 

The chapel in the girl’s school on the hill will seat 
five hundred, and it was jammed, and people were 
standing everywhere, all that could stand in every 
corner to the outer doors. There they were, the 
beloved of the Lord. Some were nearly blind, many 
very old, one cripple, the young children, mothers 
with babies, men and women of learning and culture 
by the side of the poor and destitute—all with songs 
of praise for Jesus. 

As we sang together that Easter morn, the light 
came out over the hills. The day had dawned in the 
sky, but it had truly dawned in every heart before 
they had made that pilgrimage that morning. 





Mother Hearts Rejoice Because of 
Collegiate Home 


Collegiate Home, Montreat, North Carolina 


These two letters, from missionary mothers whose chil- 
dren have enjoyed Collegiate Home during vacation months, 
express the deep appreciation in the heart of other mothers 
for the home, and for the fact that it is to receive a part 
of the 1941 Auxiliary Birthday Offering. 


Mission ARTES ARE FREQUENTLY OVER-ESTEEMED BY 
their affectionate friends for their suffering of hard- 
ships of which the missionary himself is not con- 
scious in the midst of varied activities and of the im- 
measurable joy of helping bring into other lives the 
blessed experience of Jesus Christ. Personally I have 
never applied the pretentious term of sacrifice to any 
missionary experience, except the separation from 
our children at a tender age. If I had been a heroine 
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of the faith I would not have allowed this to over- 
whelm me; but since I was just a plain human being, 
there were often times when I fluctuated between, 
on the one hand, a trust in God’s ownership of and 
care over the children, and, on the other hand, a 
keen restlessness about the environment and influ- 
ences which might be molding them. During the 
school year we tucked them away in fine Christian 
institutions where consecrated teachers watched 
over their fourfold development; but oh, when we 
saw the summer vacation approaching! Where? We 
turned our eyes toward Montreat, hoping they 
might find employment to help us with their ex- 
penses and, most of all, where they would have in- 
spiring Christian surrounding. Sometimes our hopes 
were realized, but often the summer was filled with 
anxiety and heartache. 

But God did not overlook our problem; He put 
it upon the hearts of a group of loving women who 
entered into fellowship with our need, and Colle- 
giate Home came into being. Some of our five chil- 
dren have come and gone in this institution ever 
since it began, and we always have the most com- 
forting assurance that they are being lovingly and 
understandingly cared for by a wise “home mother” 
and her assistants. The young people usually find 
work to help out with expenses; they are given 
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time for the great spiritual messages from our 
Church leaders, and all the while they are in the 
splendid comradeship of other missionary sons and 
daughters. When they come home occasionally to 
spend a vacation in Mexico, we sense in them 
broadened horizons, fine spiritual stimulus, and a 
great love for those who have so wisely served them 
in Collegiate Home. And all the while they have 
had, in their own vernacular, a “perfectly grand 
time,” working and playing, listening and learning, 
along with other missionary boys and girls. 

We, their parents, are more grateful than we have 
words to express, and our earnest prayer is that this 
institution may become ever more firmly established, 
and wisely and sufficiently enlarged to meet the real, 
vital needs of missionary sons and daughters. 

(Mrs. H. L.) Evizasetu M. Ross. 
* * * 


How glad I am to tell you that I thank you with 
all my heart for the Collegiate Home. I consider 
that this is the greatest expression of His promise to 
us who have given up this land for His sake. 

I do not consider that we missionaries make 
“sacrifices” by going to the foreign field, because He 


more than makes up to us by the closeness of His 
presence and the joy in the work and fellowship 
with our co-workers and fellow Christians. It is only 
in one point that I can really work up a “feeling 
sorry” for myself, and that is when we have to be 
separated from our children when we feel they still 
need us so much. This is where the Collegiate Home 
comes in, and how our hearts rejoice and are stilled 
at this expression of His love for them and us. 

To know that they have such a lovely place to go 
to for the summer, with you interested in them and 
seeing that the proper influences surround them, 
and that they are cared for even as your own, these 
are the things that mean so much to us mothers. This 
is why we are so very, very grateful. 

I might tell you a secret, too. We are the envy of 
all the other mothers of other Boards. They have 
said to me such things as this: “We would gladly 
take less salary, give up other benefits that we have, 
if only we could have a Collegiate Home such as 
you have.” 

So it is with pleasure that I say, “God bless you 
every one,” and thank you with all my heart. 

(Mrs. S. C.) Kirry McMUutLten Farrior. 





A Coéperative Experiment 
(Continued from page 221) 


phrase), a church may be organized, provided some 
way can be devised to supply it. It is hoped that the 
church nearest the new mission will be inspired to 
furnish workers to assist in planting, nourishing, and 
caring for the new work until it can be grouped 
with some other small church, when it may have 
its own pastor and take its place among the home- 
mission churches. 

This method is different from the old, haphazard 
method of going out and organizing churches with- 
out regard for their location or planning ahead for 
their care and growth. It also differs from the 
method of some daily vacation Bible school efforts, 
which, when started in a given community, draw in 
children (regularly attending other Sunday schools) 
and close with a good report on attendance, but 
leave little of permanent value to the churches that 
sponsored them. 

One great difficulty in caring for the home-mis- 
sion churches is their distance from other small 
churches. As I travel about thirty thousand miles 
per year, supplying vacant churches, grouping 
churches for supply pastors and holding evangel- 
istic meetings, I often wonder why we planted a 
church here and passed up the next three or four 
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counties to find a location for work. But those early 
pioneers had few workers and limited means. They 
travelled by train or in a buggy. Perhaps some 
Presbyterian families, moving out to the new state, 
or, prior to statehood, to Indian Territory, wrote 
some minister back home to come and organize 
them into a church, and then to send them a 
preacher. In many instances the first request was 
granted, after much delay. Then there was a longer 
delay, waiting for the shepherd to arrive. Droughts 
came, the people moved on or returned, leaving a 
faithful but discouraged group of souls and a small 
church building. 

The new order, if successful, will mean a con- 
centration of effort in a smaller field around a cen- 
tral church in a county-seat town or city. It will 
mean a saving in expense of operation and a reduc- 
tion in loss of members, since the trend of popula- 
tion is from the country to village and on to county 
seat and then to the state capital. If we plant some 
Sunday schools around the central city church, 
when the people move into the city for school and 
church privileges they will enrich the central 
church with their new life and find a home without 
changing church affiliation. 
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DeCAMP-WOODS 


A marriage of special interest in missionary circles, 
as well as to friends in the homeland, was that of 
Miss Elizabeth Woods to Rev. Edward Otto DeCamp 
at Kwangju, Korea, December 6, 1941. 

The bride is the youngest daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Woods, Sr., of our China Mission, and 
has served three years as a medical missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., in Korea. The groom is 
the son of missionary parents and was born in Korea. 
Three years ago he returned as an evangelistic mis- 
sionary under the Board of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. 

The religious ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Edgar Woods, brother of the bride, and Rev. J. V. 
N. Talmage of our Korea Mission. The chapel was 
beautifully decorated with white chrysanthemums 
and ferns. Miss Florence Root played the wedding 
music and before the ceremony sang, “O Perfect 
Love.” She was accompanied by Miss Marion 
Kinsler of Seoul. There were no attendants. 

After the ceremony twenty guests were enter- 
tained at Gray Gables, the single ladies’ home, where 
a delicious wedding supper was served. 

The civil ceremony, which is required for those 
getting married on a foreign field, was performed 
before the consul the following morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. DeCamp are now located at Chunju, 
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The Bridal Party 


Korea, working under the Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 





ARRIVALS 
From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Logan 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. Bryan 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. Brown 
Miss Susan McD. Currell 
Miss Ruth Buckland 
From Korea—Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Wilson 


From Mexico—Miss Letty Beaty 











DEPARTURES AFTER FURLOUGH 


To Arrica—Dr. and Mrs, J. Tinsley Smith, Jr. 
Miss Lena Reynolds 
Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Morrison 











Grateful Words from a Japanese Girl 


To tae Eprror— 


Now that so many missionaries are reported to 
have gone home and more are to be going, I feel I 
can't help writing a few lines expressing my thanks 
towards them for what they have done and for what 
they have been, There may be some exceptions 
(personally I do not know one!) as there are to 
almost anything under the sun, but the missionaries 
are people of love and peace. They came to this dis- 
tant land with messages of love. They have founded 
schools and acces. as well as religious houses. 
Lepers, blind, and poor, all alike owe them much. 
Above all many have found a new life through them. 

€ claim of one’s mother-country must be 
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heeded; it may be, sad as it is, good and advisable for 
those well-meaning “foreign” friends to leave us at 
present. I should hate to think of them being in 
danger or being uncomfortable. But what I should 
like to say is that their work will never be forgotten 
here; that the seed they have sown will “grow and 
bring forth a hundredfold,” and that a little Japanese 
girl who simply could not keep silent at this time 
about their hardship should like to say, “Thank 
you,” to them again and again, if she can say noth- 
ing else. 





ATSUKO. 





From the Japan Advertiser 
Tokyo, October 18, 1940 
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Happy Birthday 


1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil. 

2—Miss Margaret Sells, China. 200 E, roth 
Avenue, Johnson City, Tenn. 

2—Mres. S. J. Sloop, Brazil. 

2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, Florence, S. C.) 

2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 

4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China. (Retired. 
Address, Somerset, Ky.) 

5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

8—Miss Lucy Fletcher, China. | Augusta, Ar- 
kansas. |* 

8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico. 

g—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

g—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 

11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 

13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa. 

14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 

14—Mrs, J. Russell Woods, China. [5024 Pry- 
tania Street, New Orleans, La. ] 

15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

1i8—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. (Retired. 
Address, 202 Cameron Ave., Colonial 
Hets., Petersburg, Virginia.) 

1i9—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

1i9—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 


19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

19—Mrs. W. C. Porter, Brazil. (Retired on 
field.) 

19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 


19—Mrs, R. M. Wilson, 

Court, Richmond, Va. | 

, 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 
* 20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 


Korea. {Mission 


“READ THE BIBLE’ 


In order that the American Bible 
Society may be able to meet the added 
responsibilities and opportunities caused 
by the warfare which is sweeping the 
world, the Society is conducting a seal 
campaign. It is supplying sheets of one 
hundred seals for one dollar. Two seals, 
printed in the national colors, have been 
designed to emphasize the Society’s 
world-wide work. One features Gutzon 
Borglum’s Rushmore Memorial in the 
Black Hills, of four American leaders, a 
superimposed open Bible suggesting the 
source of America’s strength, with the 
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July 20—Mrs, H. C. Ostrom, Japan. (Retired. Ad- 

dress, care Miss Jessie Wagner, Water 

Valley, Mississippi.) 

Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan. [% Mrs. 

W. H. Burruss, 102 Woodlawn Avenue, 

Lynchburg, Va. | 

22—Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Japan. (Retired. 
Address, Hopewell, Va.) 

23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea. [218 N. Yazoo, 
Yazoo, Mississippi. | 

23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea. (Retired. 
Address, Davidson, N. C.) 

24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

27—Rev. C. C. Shafe, Africa. 

28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

28—Mrs. Robert Earnest, Brazil. 

28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China. 

30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 330 Kirk Road, Decatur, Ga.) 

30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea. [Rowland, 

North Carolina. | 

Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China. 


Eprror’s Nore—A Birthday Card unsealed and with sig- 
nature only, bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages of 
every other issue of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” 
The home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 


July 21 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 31 


*All addresses in brackets are the latest information we have 
regarding missionaries from the Orient temporarily home. 


SEAL CAMPAIGN 


caption, “The Rock of Our Republic.” 
A beneficent figure, offering an open 
Bible to a broken, war-ravaged world, 
“For the Healing of the Nations,” is the 
second design. 

The promotion of the sale of the seals 
offers an opportunity for Adult Bible 
Classes, Sunday School Departments, 
Missionary Societies, churches, and com- 
munities, to assist in the urgent and 
healing work of spreading God’s Word. 
Anyone interested may write to the 
American Bible Society, New York 
City. 


+ + THE ROCK - - 
OF OUR REPUBLIC 
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Auxiliary Atds and Activities 











Board Member Writes 
Appreciation of 
Collegiate Home 


Ir WAS A LATE SUMMER EVENING, AND A MISSIONARY 
family were having their last supper together on my 
porch at Montreat. 

The father and mother, with their two younger 
children, were returning to Africa, leaving in Amer- 
ica for the first time their thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter and their fifteen-year-old son—not to see each 
other again for at least five years. 

We watched the moon come up over Lookout 
Mountain, and there seemed nothing but peace and 
beauty everywhere; still—there was a tenseness even 
though we all tried to talk naturally. The family 
seemed not to want to be left alone, so each was try- 
ing to help the other be brave. 

I realized afresh that—there is a grief too deep for 
tears! 

Finally, a friend came to drive them to Asheville 
where they were to take the train. The two elder 
children and I followed them down the mountain 
road, waving “Good-bye,” then—we went for a 
long walk until I was weary. When we came back 
home, they went to bed. Later I peeped into their 
rooms; they were both in childlike slumber. I doubt 
whether the father and mother slept much that 
night! 

This kind of scene takes place many times every 
year. But I was close to it this time, and I will never 
forget it. 

All who have imagination must realize that every 
member of the Collegiate Home Board feels with 
tenderness the responsibility of these young lives. 

It means to me as a board member a sense of deep- 
est humility, that I have been privileged to be a 
member of the group, to care for the missionaries’ 
children during their vacations. It means to me a 
‘ense of great courage that I was called to share 
with God in His undertaking. 

It means to me abiding joy—that I can touch 
these lives at such a critical time in their living, and 
learn much from them. It means to me a stronger 
faith that God does provide for His own. Because I 


have see ir i 9 y y 
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Come—join with us that we may raise an endow- 
ment, making this Home permanent as long as mis- 
sionaries have to be separated from their children in 
order to tell fathers and mothers, in faraway lands, 
that it matters not where their children are, they 
can be safe only in “His keeping.” 

Mrs. Rospert GLascow. 


Woman's Work 


Moves Forward 
in North Brazil 


Gop HAS BLESSED OUR EFFORTS IN THIS VAST NorTH- 
land of Brazil, although at times we can only seem 
to see imperfections and lack of spirituality. } 

How is Woman’s Work moving forward? First, 
in increased Bible study. We have two pages in one 
of our Church papers devoted to Woman’s Work, 
and every month there is a Bible study that is faith- 
fully followed by many of our auxiliaries. Our last 
study, from July to December, was the First Epistle 
of John. Also the auxiliaries are coming more and 
more to have Bible studies during the year, led by 
some one especially prepared to do so. A few years 
ago a real Bible study was almost unknown. A min- 
ister might be called to preach a sermon, but just in 
recent years are our women learning to take their 
own Bibles, notebooks, and pencils, read and study 
earnestly a portion of God’s Word, and listen to ex- 
planations of it by a person who has prepared it for 
teaching. They are learning, too, that, when they 
have no one to lead them, they can read, think, and 
pray about a passage, and receive great blessings 
from doing so. They are learning to exchange 
thoughts with each other in such studies, and so are 
unconsciously being prepared as leaders. We hope 
they are tasting the joy of letting God speak to their 
hearts from His Word, rather than listening to 
wordy comments by some one who is more anxious 
to impress upon his hearers his ability as an orator, 
than give them a simple message from God’s Word. 

I think, too, that Woman’s Work moves forward 
in North Brazil because we have more women ca- 
pable of leading and directing an auxiliary or circle 
meeting or giving a Bible study. At our presbyterial 
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meeting here in Pernambuco in January, one of our 
young leaders gave the Bible studies. This was the 
first time in this presbyterial that the study has not 
been given by either a pastor or a missionary. This 
young woman, 24 or 25 years of age, has fitted her- 
self in every way possible by devoted, faithful work 
during the past five years. She is a consecrated Chris- 
tian and has thrown herself wholeheartedly into 
Christian work. 

There is also a decided increase in the number of 
auxiliaries. True, this growth is not very rapid, but 
that fact is an asset, because once they are organized 
they are ready to function. They can only organize 
when they have a sufficient number capable of di- 
recting and continuing the work. This shows there 
is a gradual increase of women and girls who under- 
stand the real meaning of Auxiliary work. 

Because of special programs on Missions planned 
by the auxiliaries, the churches are becoming more 
missionary minded. Much interest is being shown in 
the Indian work along the Amazon. The church is 
becoming informed about whit is being done and 
what the outstanding needs are. This is not all due 
to the Auxiliary, of course, but it has had a large 
part in getting the information before the church 
members. The women immediately become inter- 
ested in the life of the Indians, the difficulties to be 
met by the workers who go among them, and con- 
sequently talk and pray about it. 

So we march on, here a little, there a little. Noth- 
ing startling, but a steady upward climb. 

Lina Boyce, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work in North Brazil Mission. 


Short Waves 
From the Field: 


SHort waves, “with dots and dashes and lots of 
flashes,” have picked up a very important subject 
for this month of May, 1941—that of Calendars of 
Work. : 

For some several years now the Calendars of 
Work have been guiding the local Cause Secre- 
taries and providing the only annual report which 
they make to their respective Presbyterial Cause 
Secretary. Those secretaries who have used their 
calendar month by month as suggested have come 
to express themselves as feeling that the Calendars 
of Work are one of the most helpful and useful 
pieces of literature which they use. 

After using these calendars for several years, the 
Cause Secretaries are sharing with you how they 
feel toward their individual calendars: 

“It has made our work a joy to have the Calendars 
of Work each month for reference, and I know the 
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work that I have been able to accomplish has been 
made much easier and more efficient through the 
help that has come from time to time.” 

“To me the Calendars of Work is a well-nigh per- 
fect leaflet.” 

“I was a Cause Secretary before we had the cal- 
endars, and now I find them a great help.” 

“There is no excuse for a “dull season’ if we use 
the Calendar of Work.” 

“The Calendar of Work needs no explanation. It 
speaks for itself.” 

“You can’t go wrong if you use the Calendar of 
Work as directed.” 

“The Calendar of Work excites curiosity and en- 
courages us to push on.” 

One Presbyterial President wrote: “As soon as I 
convinced my Cause Secretaries that the Calendars 
of Work were not keepsakes but something to be 
used and filled in and mailed by a certain date, the 
calendars became what they were intended to be— 
a most useful tool in the hands of a good workman.” 

One Cause Secretary very cleverly allowed the 
Calendar of Work to speak for itself: 

“T am a Calendar of Work. 

“I am the best aid you have. Please use me. 

“T love to be checked. 

“T am a ‘bureau of information.’ 

“I am not a keepsake. 

“I must be sent to your presbyterial officer by 
March 20 each year. 

“T am a record, therefore, important.” 

In each Calendar of Work you find words to this 
effect: Follow the month-by-month suggestions for 
work given in this leaflet, looking ahead to make 
advanced preparations for the service of each month. 
Make this guide your own by working in original 
ideas. 





The May Programs 


Happy BirtHDAY TO THE WoMAN’s AUXILIARY! THE 
calendar pages are turned once more to the month 
of May, which means to the womanhood of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States the cele- 
bration of the Auxiliary Birthday. Organized in 
May, 1912, this year marks the twenty-ninth mile- 
stone of the Auxiliary! 

The 1941 Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Offering 
will go to extend Pioneer Evangelistic Work in Bra- 
zil, and to Collegiate Home in Montreat—the vaca- 
tion home of missionary sons and daughters who are 
attending school here in the United States. This ob- 
jective carries tremendous appeal to the hearts of 
all Christian women in their desire to do their ut- 
most for Christ in spreading His gospel to the un- 
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reached parts of the world, and in their eagerness to 
care for the children of those missionaries whose 
task it is to serve in the foreign fields. * 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, of 
which Dr. C. Darby Fulton is Executive Secretary, 
will administer the Birthday Offering, according to 
plans outlined by that Committee in conference with 
the Committee on Woman’s Work. Read, in the 
March issue of the PRESBYTERIAN Survey, “The Ap- 
peal of the 1941 Birthday Objective,” by Dr. Fulton. 
Other articles and picture displays are in this and 
the April issues of the Survey, also in the current 
issues of the Church papers. 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 


Toric: “The Church Moves West with Brazil” 

Many eves are turned toward Latin America these 
days. World events of varied natures cause the coun- 
tries of Latin America to be in the spotlight. 

“Unoccupied” is a word that is fast becoming a 
word of the everyday vocabulary. As the “church 
moves with Brazil” she moves into unoccupied ter- 
ritory as far as the missionary work is concerned. 
New fields are there to explore! New foundations 
are to be laid! New mission stations are to be 
opened! Our Church wants a share in this new field! 

The May Circle program is a most timely one. 
The reading material offered in the Church papers, 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, and the suggested Source 
Material in the Year Book of Programs should claim 
the time and attention of all who wish to be in- 
formed on this new venture. 

An article, “The Church Moves West with Bra- 
ail,” in the April PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY will form the 
basis of the circle discussion. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Every woman’s auixiliary looks forward to the 
birthday celebration each year. This year the Birth- 
day Objective will be presented through the pro- 
gram topic—“OQur Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday.” 
The Objective is a twofold one: 


Pioneer Evangelistic Work in Brazil 
Collegiate Home for Missionary Children 


A few items which should be considered in the 
plans for the presentation of the objective are: 

1. Invitation Cards. Very attractive cards are 
available. The women will be delighted to receive 
these “personal” invitations to the meeting. Remem- 
ber to invite friends outside of the auxiliary, too. 
oe cards are priced at 15¢ for 25; 25¢ for 50; 50¢ 
OF 100, 

2. Offering Envelopes. These offering envelopes 
might be distributed through the circles by the 
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chairmen, asking that each woman be given one. 
The envelopes are priced at 10¢ for 25; 15¢ for 50; 
25¢ for 100. 

3. Presenting the Gift. In some auxiliaries the of- 
fering will be received at the circle meeting, and the 
circle chairman, or a member appointed to do so, 
will present the combined offerings at the auxiliary 
meeting. Other auxiliaries will have the gift received 
at the auxiliary meeting in the usual manner of re- 
ceiving offerings. Whichever way of receiving the 
gifts is used, the circle chairman should be very sure 
that every woman has had an opportunity to make 
her offering, even though attendance is not possible. 

4. The Auxiliary Meeting. While many of the 
auxiliaries will have their Birthday meetings at their 
regular meeting hour, there will be some who will 
choose an evening hour when the Business Women 
can be present, and will invite the men, young peo- 
ple, and children. The Birthday meeting may be 
used very successfully as an opportunity for a de- 
lightful church-night event. 

5. The Outreach of the Gift. The Birthday Gift 
is for pioneer evangelistic work in Brazil, and for an 
endowment fund for the maintenance of Collegiate 
Home for missionary children; the first $40,000 to 
go to Brazil, and any additional amount, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000, to go to Collegiate Home. An 
amount above the $10,000 is to be added to the 
Brazil fund. 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLE 
PROGRAM 


The Business Woman’s Circles for May will ob- 
serve the Auxiliary Birthday, and their program 
should present the twofold objective—Pioneer 
Evangelistic Work in Brazil and Collegiate Home 
for missionary children. The business women may 
choose to have their own Birthday celebration, or 
they may join the auxiliary in its observance. The 
program material planned by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work gives helpful suggestions for the 
Business Woman’s program. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO JUNE PROGRAM 


June presents a program on one of the most vital 
subjects of today—that of migrants. “America on 
Wheels” is a program that should be most reveal- 
ing, and one that should stimulate action along cer- 
tain phases of the work. Urge the reading of articles 
on this subject in the PResByTERIAN SuRVEY and 
Church papers. 

The June Auxiliary Program will present the 
work of Synod’s and Presbytery’s Home Missions. 
This is work in which the members of local churches 
and auxiliaries are deeply interested. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami District: 
Congo Belge, Africa via Cape Town.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha, 1935. 


Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa. ) 


McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 


Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
ousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tCrane, Miss Effie H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tHannsh, Miss Alice H. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva. 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

hafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

*Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Rule, Dr. William, III. 

Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. -: Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day. 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
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Formiga, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga,E.de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
tBlack, Mr. Geo. A. 

Boyle, Mr. John. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D. 
Gammon, Miss | H. 

Schlich, Miss May 

Wheelock, Mr. mes ‘ihe. John H. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
See, Miss Ruth B 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Foster, Miss Edith. 


f 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 
(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio 9 y 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil ) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
tMason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Ubesiontie, E. de Minas, 


razil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Patos, 1938. 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


*Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


E. de 





Goiania, 1940. 
Caixa 457, Goiania, Goyaz, 
razil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address, 


Araxa, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 


*Blain, Mrs. J. M. 

*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 

*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
*Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 

Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 


Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 8S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I 
*Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now at 
Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
Minter, Rev. and *Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth. 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

Smith, Rev. and *Mrs. C. H. 

*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 


Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and *Mrs. Lewis H. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.). 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 





Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., Ching.) 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. . 8. 

Graham, Miss Sophie P 

*McLaughlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. & 
, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

*Sells, Miss Margaret. 

, Rev. and *Mrs. Edgar A. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Hamilton, Rev. and *Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Talbot, Rev. and *Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 


Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and *Mrs. C. H. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China. 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, M’ss Mada I. 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 18387. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*tBradley, Miss Lina E 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss ay. 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A 
tVinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.. 
*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P 
Fowning. 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China.) 

*Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


Peking Language School. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. S Re 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W: 
Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan. 


*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





